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Editorial Comment 


Local Unity Through Cooperation 


T would take considerably more optimism 
than we can muster to predict that this 
war will eventually prove to be a “good 

thing” for local government. The devastation 
of manpower and material goods and the 
sacrifices and sufferings that go with modern 
war leave deep and ugly scars upon institu- 
tions as well as upon individuals. But, apart 
from the ultimate goal of a victory for the 
cause of freedom and the democratic way 
of life, there are some by-products of this 
war that can be turned into contributions to 
social progress if we make the most of them. 
One of these potential benefits is the new 
emphasis on intergovernmental cooperation 
—and particularly cooperation among our 
thousands of local governments. No one who 
is following the series of articles by Emil 
Jarz on intermunicipal arrangements, cur- 
rently appearing in PuBLIc MANAGEMENT, 
can doubt that such cooperation is enjoying 
a new popularity, but we should like to sug- 
gest some of the implications of the rapid 
developments in this field. 

The need for better integration among our 
local governments has long been recognized 
by all who have studied municipal problems. 
American isolationism has by no means been 
confined to the sphere of international rela- 
tions; it has been the dominant philosophy 
in local government up until recent years. 
Even with 170,000 local taxing units over- 
lapping each other, this isolationist attitude 
has prevailed. Generally speaking, local offi- 
cials have been either fighting or ignoring 
each other, and instances of cooperative en- 
deavor have been few and far between. The 
price of this provincial seclusion has been 
great. Not only have activities been ex- 
pensively duplicated, but many needed serv- 
ices which are too costly for any single 
municipality to provide have been denied to 


the public because of the inability or unwill- 
ingness of adjoining or overlapping govern- 
ments to undertake joint enterprises. 

As a consequence there have been many 
attempts, some intelligently conceived and 
others scatterbrained, to force consolidations 
of local governments in some areas. With a 
few exceptions, these attempts have met with 
little success, partly because of opposition by 
those with political interests at stake, and 
partly because consolidation would in many 
cases create as many problems as it would 
solve. Another general “solution” to this 
problem is centralization — either in the 
states or in the national government, and 
this alternative to cooperation has become 
more threatening in recent years. But here 
again there is little to choose between the 
malady and the remedy. We are referring 
now, of course, to the centralization of those 
activities that are predominantly local in 
their scope, and not to the transfer to the 
state or federal governments of functions 
that have outgrown local bounds. 

The most practicable solution to the prob- 
lem lies in cooperative action among local 
governments, and some remarkable progress 
has already been made in- this direction. 
Most important of all the “prewar” evi- 
dences of cooperation are the state leagues 
of municipalities and the various profes- 
sional organizations of municipal officials. 
These organizations have performed miracles 
in the few decades of their active lives, and 
they have undoubtedly laid the groundwork 
for the current expansion of cooperative ac- 
tivities. Here and there other cooperative 
relations have also been developed. Police 
teletype and radio communications have re- 
sulted in new forms of police cooperation. 
Legislation providing for contractual arrange- 
ments between municipalities has resulted in 
many new intermunicipal arrangements in 
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such fields as health, personnel, purchasing, 
and police and fire protection. The emphasis 
on regionalism in recent planning develop- 
ments both reflects and projects the new 
spirit of cooperation. In planning for and 
coping with disasters—floods, earthquakes, 
hurricanes, and so forth—there have been 
outstanding instances of cooperative action. 

But it has remained for the greatest dis- 
aster of all, a world war, to accelerate this 
trend and to bring about cooperation on a 
large scale. In almost every community in 
the country we find local defense councils 
as symbols of the new cooperation. These 
councils, which usually include representa- 
tives of the general city government as well 
as of civic groups, are commonly tied into 
county or regional councils as well as to the 
state defense council and the federal OCD. 
It is their job to promote the coordination of 
all community resources, both public and 
private, and on the whole they have been 
remarkably successful. In addition there 
have been state and regional mobilization 
plans, especially in the police and fire fields, 
that have brought together—usually for the 
first time—an inventory of community pro- 
tection facilities and maripower. On the 
h-sis of such inventories scores of intercity 

ciprocal protection agreements have been 
made. As Mr. Jarz points out in this 
month’s article, joint construction and opera- 
tion of airports is now a common practice. 
Neighboring municipalities, with the aid of 
state and federal health authorities, are join- 
ing forces in many communities to meet such 
current health problems as the control of 
venereal disease in areas adjacent to military 


and naval stations. Cooperative recruitment 
and training programs for municipal em- 
ployees are no longer a novelty. In the 
planning field, the artificial bounds of city 
and county limits have proved entirely in- 
adequate, and in defense planning and post- 
defense planning community and regional 
problems are being met by cooperative plan- 
ning. These are only a few examples of the 
revolution by cooperation that is now under 
way in all parts of the country. 

To us it is inconceivable that this coopera- 
tion will be only a war-time phenomenon. We 
believe that it is only the beginning of a new 
era in local government, an era in which 
local governments will achieve coordination 
of effort without any harmful sacrifice of 
local independence. It is not a complete solu- 
tion to the problem of local relationships, of 
course. Some consolidations and reshufflings 
of local governments must eventually be 
made if our governmental structure is to be 
put on a rational basis. But cooperative 
action provides a basis for the development 
of practicable reorganization, so that we 
need not undergo the upheaval of successive 
major reorganizations while we are seeking 
for a continuing pattern of local government. 
Furthermore this new era of cooperation 
promises a cross-fertilization of ideas and 
practices among local governments that is of 
much more importance than the formal struc- 
ture of organization. It is a long step toward 
the realization of a unified and coherent local 
government service in the United States. It 
is one of the few encouraging developments 
in this period of war. Let’s make the most 
of it. 
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Cities Organize for War 


By RUSSELL BARTHELL and ROBERT WARD * 
Bureau of Public Administration, University of California, Berkeley 


Individual city defense council data for nearly 500 cities will 
appear in the 1942 Municipal Year Book which will be published 
early in May; this article summarizes some of the information. 


MERICAN cities are rapidly organiz- 

ing to cope with the unaccustomed 

responsibilities of wartime. A rela- 
tively new governmental device, the official 
city defense council, constitutes an important 
part of their response to the demands of 
total war. By March of 1942 the wartime 
organization of American cities on an official 
basis was well under way, according to 
questionnaire returns from more than half 
of the American cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion. Ninety-two per cent of the cities re- 
sponding have made some official provision 
for civilian defense organization. Most have 
established city defense councils, while an 
additional 10 per cent report that their city 
participates as a part of a combined city and 
county defense organization. Where inde- 
pendent city defense councils exist, the need 
for intergovernmental cooperation at the 
local level is clearly recognized as indicated 
by the fact that some 82 per cent of the 
cities report that they participate in an offi- 
cial county or regional defense council. 


CREATION OF City DEFENSE COUNCILS 


These councils were created in a great 
variety of ways. In most cases some mu- 
nicipal authority ranging from the mayor to 
a meeting of citizens was responsible for 
their establishment. Thus 45 per cent of 
those cities having official city defense coun- 





*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Barthell and Mr. Ward 
are members of the research staff of the Bureau 
of Public Administration at the University of 
California. For the past year both have been 
engaged in consulting work concerning the admin- 
istrative organization of local and state defense 
councils, At the present time Mr. Ward is serv- 
ing as executive secretary of the San Francisco 
Bay Region Metropolitan Defense Council, and 
Mr. Barthell is executive secretary of the Uni- 
versity of California War Council. 


cils report that these had been set up by 
municipal ordinance or resolution. An addi- 
tional 16 per cent owe their existence to an 
order of the mayor, while 11 per cent were 
established by such agencies and officials as 
the city council, the chairman of the city 
defense council, a burgess or trustee, the city 
manager, or a meeting of citizens. 

In a second category are grouped those 
city defense councils which were created by 
some form of state action. The most com- 
mon instance of this type is the council 
established in accordance with a state law. 
Ten per cent of cities reporting official city 
defense councils fall within this group. An- 
other 10 per cent are the result of action by 
the governor or the state defense council, 
while in a few cases the state cooperated 
with the county or municipal officials in the 
creation of local defense councils. Action by 
the county in a few cases or by volunteer 
and unofficial organizations accounts for the 
remainder of the city defense councils. 

Despite this diversity of constituent agen- 
cies and officials, it was noticed that the con- 
siderable majority of city defense councils 
had some official authority for their ex- 
istence. Unofficially sponsored councils exist, 
but are encountered relatively seldom. This 
accords with the recommendations of both 
the federal Division of State and Local Co- 
operation and its successor, the Office of 
Civilian Defense, and is necessary in view 
of the official nature of the tasks to be per- 
formed. 

SELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The official character of city defense coun- 
cils is also reflected in the manner in which 
members of city defense councils are chosen. 
The appointing power belongs almost ex- 
clusively to municipal officials and agencies. 
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In more than half of the cases surveyed, the 
mayor selects the members of the defense 
council. In an additional 29 per cent, ap- 
pointments are made by the chairman or 
director of the city defense council, the city 
council, the city manager, or the city defense 
council. In only 5 per cent of the cases does 
the state play a part in selecting members of 
the local defense council, while the county has 
an even more negligible role. Other methods 
of appointments uncovered by the survey 
range from selection by a newspaper in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, to selection by the ad- 
jutant general upon the mayor’s recommen- 
dation in Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


MUNICIPAL PosITION OF CHAIRMAN 


The predominant role played by municipal 
officials in civilian defense organizations is 
again emphasized by the municipal position 
usually occupied by the chairman of the 
local defense council. In two-thirds of the 
cases the mayor is also chairman of the 
municipal defense council. In another 14 
per cent this position is held by the city 
manager, a councilman, the police chief, or 
the commissioner of public safety and wel- 
fare. Private citizens act as chairmen of 
their local defense councils in only 14 per 
cent of the cities, while in the remainder the 
regular position of the chairman ranges from 
the commissionership of assessments and 
taxation in Rensselaer, New York, to the 
superintendency of the Centennial Bridge in 
Rock Island, Illinois. 


CoMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 

The ingenuity displayed by municipal 
officials in devising committees for local de- 
fense councils is practically limitless. Anal- 
ysis of those cities that list the committees 
of their local defense council yields 94 fairly 
distinct types. These concern themselves 
with every conceivable aspect of civilian 
defense. The most common are committees 
on some aspect of public relations, informa- 
tion, education, or morale. It would seem 
to be a fair inference that local defense 
councils seldom fail to keep the public well 
informed about civilian defense activities. 
Next in order of frequency are separate or 
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combined committees on health, welfare, 
recreation, and sanitation. These are fol- 
lowed in order of frequency by committees 
on communication and transportation; aux- 
iliary fire-fighting; auxiliary police; civil 
protection, embracing a wide array of sub- 
sidiary fields; medical services; public util- 
ities; air raid warning system and air raid 
wardens; and public works. 

These committees are primarily devoted 
to the performance of functions directly con- 
cerned with civilian protection. This is prob- 
ably accounted for partially by the constant 
emphasis of the United States Office of 
Civilian Defense on the disaster-connected 
services and partially by the natural priority 
enjoyed by these more vital and urgent as- 
pects of civilian defense. 

Over 18 per cent of the cities report hav- 
ing committees on industrial resources, agri- 
culture, volunteers, housing, Red Cross ac- 
tivities, conservation and salvage. As greater 
emphasis is placed upon the importance of 
conservation and salvage to the national war 
effort it may doubtless be expected that the 
number of committees operating in these 
fields will undergo a marked increase. 

There are many local and unusual types 
of committees. Compton, California, has a 
committee on mortuaries; Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, one on alien approval; Portland, Ore- 
gon, and San Mateo, California, have com- 
mittees on camouflage; while Westchester, 
Pennsylvania, and Menominee, Michigan, 
have created special committees on American 
unity. Philadelphia lists a committee on 
pigeons. Committees on vulnerability, spir- 
itual preparedness, photography, and victory 
gardens also are reported. 

Amidst this bewildering complexity of 
committees, it is difficult to isolate any com- 
mon denominator. The committee structure 
recommended by the OCD comes closest to 
supplying this lack, but several facts should 
be noted about local conformity to OCD 
patterns. In the first place the OCD has on 
a number of occasions added to the list of 
committees which it suggests to local defense 
councils. Depending on the status of this 
list at the time they were formed and on their 
local problems and tastes, defense councils 
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have adopted those committees which ap- 
pealed to them and rejected the remainder. 
There has been small uniformity in this 
selection, save for the preference noted for 
committees directly concerned with civilian 
protection. This situation is rendered even 
more complex by the fact that some com- 
munities, especially those which organized 
their civilian defense program at a rela- 
tively early date, particularly ones located in 
California, tend to conform to the committee 
structure recommended by OCD’s prede- 
cessor, the Division of State and Local Co- 
operation. In this case, though, it is probable 
that their committees on civil protection 
perform the same functions as do the di- 
rectly protective services and committees 
recommended by the OCD. In addition to 
this, a large proportion of local defense coun- 
cils display a marked tendency to add to 
whatever committees they may adopt at the 
federal behest several more of their own 
creation. The result is an over-all lack of 
uniformity in the committee structure of 
local defense councils throughout the coun- 
try. What is true of the nation, though, is 
not true to nearly the same extent of the 
committee structure of local defense councils 
within a given state. There is a fairly pro- 
nounced tendency for local defense councils 
within the same state to have a similar com- 
mittee structure. 

A further aspect of committee organiza- 
tion and functions requiring comment is the 
scarcity of fair rent committees shown by 
this survey. Of cities reporting committee 
structure, only 2 per cent listed fair rent 
committees. This number will doubtless in- 
crease aS more defense rental areas are 
designated and fair rents set for them. Con- 
sumers’ interests are better represented; 16 
per cent of the cities responding list commit- 
tees on this subject. 

Throughout the country city defense 
councils tend to place primary emphasis in 
committee organization upon certain of the 
directly protective services such as civil pro- 
tection, auxiliary fire and police, medical 
services and public works and utilities. Em- 
phasis is not uniform, however, in this 
respect. Other directly protective services 
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such as rescue, decontamination, demolition, 
fire watchers, bomb squads, and drivers 
corps are infrequently encountered. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Most cities recognize the need for provid- 
ing the municipal defense council with an 
administrative staff. Ninety per cent of the 
city defense councils have a staff of one or 
more persons serving on a full- or part-time 
basis. Slightly more than half report that 
the staff is headed by, or consists of, an ex- 
ecutive director or secretary. In many cases 
the director is a regular city employee serv- 
ing part-time. About one-fifth of the 
municipal defense councils, however, have 
executive directors serving on a full-time 
basis. Many cities below 100,000 popula- 
tion rely in large part upon volunteers to 
staff the defense council. Some use volunteers 
exclusively, such as Ames, Iowa; Adams, 
Massachusetts; Bath, Maine; West Orange, 
New Jersey; Freeport, New York; and Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. A comparable number have 
one or more paid employees. For example, 
Maywood, California, has a part-time di- 
rector assisted by four part-time paid em- 
ployees and a part-time volunteer. The 
defense council staff of National City, Cali- 
fornia, consists of two part-time employees 
and five full-time volunteers. Harvey, Illi- 
nois, has a full-time defense director, one 
other full-time paid employee, and 35 part- 
time volunteers. Sharon, Pennsylvania, re- 
ports a part-time director and four full-time 
assistants three of whom are volunteers. 

As might be anticipated, cities above 100,- 
000 population rely to a lesser extent upon 
volunteers and part-time personnel to fill key 
posts of their defense council staffs. Fifty- 
four of the 60 cities responding in this popu- 
lation class report that they have organized 
municipal defense councils, and 51 indicate 
that the council had been provided with a 
special staff at the time questionnaires were 
returned (February). Thirty-four have full- 
time directors, seven of whom serve without 
pay on a volunteer basis. Defense councils 
in 42 of these more populous cities have 
some paid employees although in many in- 
stances volunteers, and less frequently per- 
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sonnel loaned by unofficial organizations, 
supplement this paid staff. By way of illus- 
tration, in Oakland, California, an assistant 
city attorney serves as the council’s full-time 
defense coordinator, and is assisted by five 
full-time paid employees and such volunteer 
help as needed. The Los Angeles city de- 
fense council has a director, six full-time 
employees, and eight full-time volunteers on 
its central staff. Detroit reports a director 
and 14 full-time employees. The following 
five cities report that defense council staffs 
are secured in part from WPA or NYA rolls: 
Birmingham, Alabama; Buffalo, New York; 
Camden, New Jersey; Spokane, Washington; 
and Utica, New York. The defense council 
staff in Wichita, Kansas, is furnished by the 
chamber of commerce and in Baltimore, 
Maryland, the entire staff is loaned by pri- 
vate companies. Chicago, Illinois, reports 
that half of the city’s defense council staff 
of 44 members is loaned by various public 
and private organizations. Philadelphia com- 
bines several methods of securing a defense 
council staff. In addition to a full-time di- 
rector, secretary, and 33 other paid em- 
ployees, 16 full-time and 24 part-time staff 
members are loaned by corporations, univer- 
sities, and city departments, and some 300 
volunteers contribute their services without 
compensation on a part-time basis. 


CONCLUSION 


In general, evidence indicates that the 
basic theory underlying defense council func- 
tioning is that the council should not itself 
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execute but should serve primarily in an | 
advisory capacity to established agencies of 
city government (including the organization 
for administering disaster preparedness 
plans). A rather broad recognition of this 
advisory function is borne out by the fact 
that a regular municipal official is designated 
as the director in an emergency situation. 
In council-manager cities the city manager 
is named to serve as emergency director. In 
most non-council-manager cities this duty is 
assigned the mayor, although in a few cities 
the fire or police chief or some other city 
department head is designated. In training 
volunteers for civilian protection tasks most 
municipalities follow the wise course of using 
existing agencies, where qualified, thus con- 
serving effort and drawing upon established 
sources of technical knowledge, and, as is 
often the case, assigning this task to agencies 
with considerable experience in the training 
field such as the police and fire departments 
and the Red Cross. 

In all cities, however, organization of de- 
fense councils does not reflect a precise dif- 
ferentiation between advisory and operating 
functions. New defense-connected programs 
such as rationing, volunteer registration, and 
the ground observation corps which no ex- 
isting governmental agency is prepared to 
administer are often operated by local de- 
fense councils. At present it is impossible to 
predict the extent to which this tendency to 
assume operating responsibilities may be 
carried. The tendency presents a problem 
warranting careful scrutiny by American 
city officials. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Fire Protection Association — At- 
lantic City, May 11. 

National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
Governmental Group — New York, May 
25-28. 

American Society of Planning Officials — 
Indianapolis, May 25-28. 

National Association of Housing Officials — 
Los Angeles, June 10-13. 


American Water Works Association — Chi- 
cago, June 21-25. 

American Library Association — Milwaukee, 
June 21-27. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association — 
Buffalo, June 22-25. 

National Education Association — Denver, 
June 28-July 2. 

International City Managers’ Association — 
French Lick, Indiana, October 11-15. 
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Management Methods 


Vill. The Manager's Role in Public Relations 


By his own contacts with the public and by his direction 
and control of the contacts of his subordinates, the manager 
is the chief public relations officer of the city government. 


HE growing awareness of the impor- 

tance of public relations in the man- 

agement of any enterprise, either 
public or private, has produced a new group 
of administrative specialists. Such titles as 
Public Relations Officer, Press Officer, and 
Information Specialist are appearing with 
greater frequency in the personnel rosters 
of federal, state, and local governments. De- 
spite the controversies that such titles have 
provoked in some quarters, it seems safe to 
predict that this development is not merely 
a current fad, and that the number and 
diversity of such specialists will continue 
to increase. But it is a serious error to con- 
clude, as some have already done, that pub- 
lic relations is a field that belongs primarily 
to specialists. Many of the activities that 
comprise a public relations program can and 
should be assigned to persons with special- 
ized skills, but this specialization should not 
be allowed to obscure the inseparable rela- 
tionship between public relations and man- 
agement. The ultimate responsibility for 
public relations belongs with the chief ad- 
ministrator, and he cannot delegate or evade 
this responsibility without seriously impair- 
ing both the operating effectiveness of his 
administration and its relations with the 
public. 

General acceptance of these basic prin- 
ciples of public relations, as well as practical 
evidence to support them, was revealed in a 
recent survey of management practices by 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. This article does not attempt to de- 
scribe or appraise all of the public relations 
policies or practices of the cities surveyed.’ 


1 For a more comprehensive treatment of mu- 
nicipal public relations problems and policies, cf. 
Elton D. Woolpert, Municipal Public Relations 
(Chicago : International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1940). 


Instead, it approaches public relations prob- 
lems and practices from the viewpoint of the 
city manager; its purpose is to indicate the 
role of the manager in the public relations 
picture. 


THE MANAGER AND THE PUBLIC 


The city manager himself is one of the 
busiest contact men at the city hall, es- 
pecially in the smaller cities, where he 
personally handles a large proportion of the 
routine interviews with citizens. In the 
larger cities he usually has to rely upon 
assistants to help him with this time-con- 
suming work, but he still handles the most 
difficult or important public contacts. The 
managers reporting spend, on the average, 
two hours out of a nine-hour day talking 
with citizens in the office or over the tele- 
phone. 

The “open door policy” is followed by 
almost all of the managers reporting. As was 
pointed out in the first article in this series, 
the “open door policy” does not mean that 
the manager will see any visitor at any time, 
but rather that he will arrange to see any 
citizen whose business cannot be satisfactor- 
ily handled by someone else or who insists 
on seeing the manager in person. Only three 
of the managers reported that special office 
hours are set aside for these interviews, the 
general rule being the “open door policy” in 
its most literal sense. Most of the managers, 
especially those in larger cities, direct their 
secretaries or assistants to relieve them of as 
many of these interviews as possible, but all 
of them recognize that an interview with the 
manager himself is considered by the citizen 
to be the most satisfactory. One manager 
reported that one of his first acts was to 
move the manager’s office from an inacces- 
sible location to a place where it could easily 
be found by every visitor. “Another plan I 
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have found has a good psychological effect,” 
he continues, “is to answer all phone calls 
myself, unless I am in a very important 
session . . . I find it more pleasing to the 
public to have the manager answer directly, 
rather than to have to wait for his secretary 
to put him on the phone. I also prefer to 
make outside calls myself, so as not to keep 
the man at the other end waiting for me 
to be put on the phone.” 

A similar policy is followed by most of the 
reporting managers in their correspondence 
contacts with citizens. None of them uses 
form letters to answer inquiries or com- 
plaints, although several of the managers 
have their secretaries send original letters 
of a somewhat standardized form in the case 
of routine matters. Letters that can be 
answered by department heads are com- 
monly referred to them, but the manager 
usually acknowledges the letter over his own 
signature and explains that the matter has 
been referred to another office. Most of the 
managers have their assistants or secretaries 
prepare letters for their signatures whenever 
possible. 

The manager’s direct contacts with the 
public are by no means limited to office 
contacts. In all cities there are frequent re- 
quests for the manager to speak before 
private or public meetings, but there is con- 
siderable variation in the policies of the 
managers with respect to such speaking en- 
gagements. At one extreme are the managers 
who try to appear before as many groups as 
possible, while at the other extreme are those 
who prefer to leave public appearances to 
the mayor and council, or to subordinates. 
These variations in policy are due in large 
part to differences in local situations or in 
the speaking abilities of the managers rather 
than to differences of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of public speaking engagements. As 
one manager expressed it, “A good method 
of determining when a manager should speak 
and when he should not is simply to deter- 
mine in his own mind whether or not he is 
the logical man in the community to speak 
on the particular subject.” This common 
sense rule recognizes that on administrative 
matters civic groups prefer to listen to the 
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manager rather than to a legislative officer, 
and it also allows for differences in speaking 
abilities. Some managers speak easily and 
effectively, while others find speech-making 
difficult and distasteful. It is natural there- 
fore that different policies should be followed 
by managers in these two classes. If the 
manager is among the best speakers in the 
city government, it is to the advantage of 
the council to have him take the lead in 
explaining the policies and activities of the 
government; if he is a comparatively poor 
speaker, it may be to his advantage to en- 
courage his mayor or council to relieve him 
of the public speaking burden as far as 
possible. 

Closely related to this problem of where 
and how often the manager should speak is 
the question of what subjects he should feel 
free to discuss. Almost all of the managers 
place some subject matter restrictions on 
their public speaking policies. They all agree 
that it is unwise for the manager to discuss 
publicly a controversial issue that has not yet 
received council action, and they all avoid 
speaking on behalf of political candidates. 
Most of them prefer not to speak on cur- 
rently “hot” policy subjects, and they are 
particularly careful about such subjects 
just before election time. One manager has 
even laid down the flat rule that he will not 
speak before any civic group during the 60 
days prior to any election—city, state, or 
national. Underlying the variations in in- 
dividual practices is an apparent agreement 
that, although there is no reason why the 
manager should avoid discussing questions 
of public policy, he should avoid political or 
factional alignments or associations on con- 
troversial policy matters. 

Another question on which there is some 
difference of opinion is the advisability of 
membership by the manager in luncheon 
clubs and other civic organizations. A large 
majority of the reporting managers saw no 
objection to membership in non-political 
organizations, but some follow a policy of 
not affiliating with any group—except such 
organizations as the Community Chest or 
Red Cross. There was a more even division 
of opinion on the question of the manager’s 
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holding office in civic organizations. A slight 
majority held no objection to accepting such 
an office, but several of these managers 
added qualifications to their answers. For 
example, several felt that the manager might 
hold minor or honorary offices that would 
not require much of his time, while several 
others cautioned against holding office in 
organizations that take official stands on 
matters of public policy. 

Among the manager’s most important 
public relations contacts are those with repre- 
sentatives of the press. In all of the cities 
studied the manager himself is the chief 
“press relations officer,’ but there is some 
variation in the degree of centralization. 
Only one manager reported that department 
heads are not allowed to give interviews to 
the press, but in several other cities depart- 
ment heads are allowed to give out only 
routine information and are required to clear 
all policy matters with the manager before 
giving interviews with the press. For the 
most part, however, such centralization of 
press information as exists is principally a 
matter of press convenience and preference. 
In other words, the reporters have found 
that they can get their questions answered 
more quickly and reliably by going directly 
to the manager. There was almost unani- 
mous agreement, however, that it is unwise, 
as well as almost impossible, to prohibit 
reporters from getting news elsewhere in the 
city hall if they wish. 

Most of the reporting managers have reg- 
ularly scheduled press conferences, usually 
synchronized with the deadline hours of the 
local papers, but it is a general practice to 
see reporters at other times upon request. 
An exceptionally liberal “open door policy” 
with respect to the press was reported by one 
manager, who permits newspaper men to 
walk into his office at any time, whether or 
not the manager has a visitor in his office 
at the time. “The result has been that they 
will come in, see who is there, and then walk 
out. Afterward they ask questions .. . I 
let them read all of the letters and memos I 
write . . . We have done everything we can 
to make their work as easy as possible.” 

Most of the managers have found that 
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prepared releases are not welcomed by the 
press, although exceptions to this rule are 
sometimes made in cases where the news to 
be released is either very technical or com- 
plicated or deals with a controversial matter 
that is susceptible to misinterpretation. In 
a few cities, however, the manager in effect 
serves as city hall reporter or as a columnist 
for the local paper, preparing a regular col- 
umn over his signature. 

With very few exceptions city managers 
have found the press cooperative and willing 
to respect confidential information given to 
them. It is a fairly common practice to let 
reporters know well in advance about par- 
ticularly important developments, with the 
understanding that these stories are not to 
be published prematurely. A few of the 
managers have worked out more or less for- 
mal agreements with press representatives 
as to the ethics and mechanics of handling 
city hall news, and several other managers 
have occasional meetings with editors or 
publishers which give them the opportunity 
to establish informal agreements. 

Where agreements of this nature have 
been reached, and sometimes in other cities, 
the manager does not hesitate to bring to the 
attention of the reporter or the editor any 
treatment of city hall news that he believes 
to be seriously inaccurate or unfair. It was 
generally agreed by the reporting managers, 
however, that in cases of deliberate attacks 
by a hostile press, the best policy is one of 
silence. Sometimes indirect answers to press 
attacks have proved effective. For example, 
one manager reports: “If some editorial ap- 
peared that was unfair or contained false 
information, I would prepare a formal writ- 
ten report addressed to the Commission, 
giving all of the facts covering the case, with 
no mention, of course, of the newspaper. 
Then the reporter would have this report 
published along with the other news of the 
meeting. We would thus get our side of the 
case before the public while ignoring the 
editorial and refusing to enter into contro- 
versy with the paper itself.” 

In addition, this list of indirect public con- 
tacts by the manager should include the 
general annual municipal report, which is in 
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one sense the manager’s own report to the 
public. Because the subject of reporting has 
been more thoroughly treated elsewhere,” 
however, it was not included in this survey 
of management methods. 


DIRECTION AND CONTROL OF SUBORDINATES 


Important as the public contacts of the 
manager himself may be, his most important 
public relations responsibility is to establish 
and maintain good public relations stand- 
ards and practices to be followed by subordi- 
nate officers and employees. The job of the 
city manager includes the management of 
public relations just as much as the manage- 
ment of finance or personnel. 

It is difficult to describe or appraise such 
intangibles as standards of employee con- 
duct in public relations, but almost all of 
the reporting managers have made some 
overt attempts to impress upon their subor- 
dinates the importance of courtesy, respect, 
and friendly service in their dealings with 
the public. In one city there is a statement, 
bearing the manager’s signature, posted by 
the teller’s window in the treasurer’s office 
which reads: “All employees of the city 
ee are required to serve you 
courteously and well. Any deviation from 
this policy should be reported to a depart- 
ment head or the city manager.” In another 
city one of the personnel regulations is 
“That we conduct ourselves at all times and 
places when on duty or off duty in such a 
manner as to reflect credit upon our fellow 
workers, the city council, and the citizenry 
as a whole.” 

In a majority of the cities studied some 
training in public relations is given to de- 
partment heads and employees, but in most 
cases this training is of a very informal 
nature, consisting usually of personal con- 
ferences with new employees in which the 
importance of courtesy and tact is stressed. 
Several of the managers hold occasional con- 
ferences of city employees, and in these con- 
ferences policies and procedures affecting 
citizen-employee contacts are frequently dis- 
cussed. The proper use of the telephone is 


2 See Clarence E. Ridley, “Municipal Reporting,” 
in The Municipal Year Book, 1942, pp. 346-52. 
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given particular attention in the public rela- 
tions training activities of several cities. Two 
cities reported that instructors from the local 
telephone company were obtained to provide 
this training for city employees, and in sey- 
eral other cities department heads or other 
supervisors instruct their subordinates in the 
use of the telephone. In at least one city a 
copy of the annual report is given to each 
city employee, with instructions to study it 
so that he can intelligently answer questions 
about the city’s business. 

The device most commonly used by the 
managers to control the public relations 
standards and practices of their subordinates 
is some form of control over the handling of 
citizen complaints. It was generally agreed 
that complaint policy and procedure are of 
critical importance in the city’s public rela- 
tions. Only a few of the reporting cities have 
established central offices to receive and 
follow up on complaints; in all of the other 
cities the handling of complaints is more or 
less decentralized, with the manager’s office 
serving as the principal complaint office. In 
almost all of the cities there is some system- 
atic follow-up system, although there are 
procedural differences. A number of the man- 
agers make periodic checks or analyses of 
complaints received as a basis for locating 
the weak spots in the city’s public relations 
policies or procedures. Promptness in the 
adjustment of complaints was especially em- 
phasized by several of the managers. If a 
complaint is adjusted on the same day that 
it is filed, the citizen is impressed by the 
efficiency of his city government as well as 
by its responsiveness to his interests. Notifi- 
cation of the action taken is also emphasized 
in several cities, where a follow-up letter or 
telephone call is used to let the citizen know 
what action has been taken as a result of his 
complaint. In one city a representative of 
the central complaint office personally con- 
tacts the complainant if the matter is a par- 
ticularly serious one. 

Department heads and other employees 
are encouraged by the managers of most of 
the reporting cities to participate in civic 
organizations and enterprises, although, like 
the managers themselves, they are usually 
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expected to avoid any associations or activ- 
ities that would involve them in political or 
factional issues. In one city the manager 
prepared a list of city employees—at least 
one from every department—who were will- 
ing and able to speak before civic groups, 
together with the topics on which each em- 
ployee was prepared to speak. This list was 
mimeographed and sent to the program 
chairmen of all organizations in the city. 
By this device the city’s story was brought 
to more groups than had previously been 
reached, and subordinate employees were 
made to feel that telling the city’s story was 
their job as well as the job of the manager 
and the council. In another city members of 
the police and fire departments frequently 
serve, on their own time, as guides for major 
civic functions. 

The most useful public relations control 
device would be some method by which the 
manager could accurately determine public 
attitudes toward the city hall. None of the 
managers reporting has made any direct use 
of the various scientific devices of opinion 
sampling—most of which are still in the 
laboratory stage or at least require specially 
trained investigators for reliable results. In 
a few of the cities studied, postcard surveys 
had been made on some major policy issue, 
but these were not directed toward deter- 
mining public attitudes toward the city ad- 
ministration as such. A number of rule-of- 
thumb indexes were reported, however, as 
providing some check on the effectiveness of 
the city’s public relations practices. One 
manager uses the editorial writers of the 
local papers as his public opinion sample, 
submitting proposed new programs or pro- 
cedures to them for their opinion of the 
probable public reaction. In another city the 
field employees—inspectors, police officers, 
visiting nurses, etc.—are instructed to be on 
the alert for indications of public attitudes 
and to report their findings to their depart- 
ment heads or to the city manager. City 
officials and employees who are members of 
civic organizations and clubs also have op- 
portunities to gauge public opinions and 
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attitudes. Among the other rough indexes of 
public attitude used by managers are news- 
paper editorials, conversations with “key” 
men, public hearings, and municipal elections. 


PusBLic RELATIONS AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES 


In conclusion, it should be emphasized 
that the public relations of a city govern- 
ment are inseparably related to its policies 
and to the quantity and quality of the 
administrative services which it provides to 
its citizens. The last item on the survey 
questionnaire was: “Please list and describe 
briefly the policies or activities, either gen- 
eral or departmental, that have in your 
opinion done the most to improve the rela- 
tions between city officials and the public.” 
Almost all of the replies included mention of 
at least one new public service or activity— 
such as a new municipal recreation program 
or a new water softening plant. Many man- 
agers also listed such general administrative 
policies as adherence to the merit system in 
municipal employment or to a pay-as-you-go 
policy in city finances. These answers indi- 
cate a general appreciation by the managers 
of the fact that good public relations cannot 
be obtained merely by publicity or by atten- 
tion to such public relations matters as com- 
plaints, press relations, or exhibits, but that 
the essential prerequisite to public approval 
is efficient administration of municipal serv- 
ices. This close relationship between public 
relations and performance is the clinching 
argument in support of the proposition that 
the manager himself, whether he wills it or 
not, is the principal public relations officer 
of his administration. He may employ 
specially trained assistants to help him with 
his publicity, he may establish a central bu- 
reau of information and complaints, and he 
may turn over the speech-making to his 
mayor, but so long as he is manager in fact 
as well as in title he cannot delegate or 
escape responsibility for the most important 
public relations job of all—planning and 
administering efficiently a program of service 
to his community. 











Administration of Joint Municipal Airports 


By EMIL F. JARZ* 
Research Assistant, Department of Political Science, The University of Chicago 


Forty-one airports are jointly operated and 57 more are being undertaken; 
this article analyzes the administrative aspects of these arrangements. 


O meet defense and civilian require- 
ments for airport facilities, the num- 


ber of airports must be doubled and 
the number of hangars tripled, at a cost of 
over one-half billion dollars, according to 
A. B. McMullen, director of the airport sec- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
“The solution of the airport problem,” says 
Mr. McMullen, in many cases lies “in the 
joint establishment, operation, and mainte- 
nance of one large airport by cities so located 
as to be effectually and efficiently served in 
this way.” 

Eighty-seven municipalities already are 
participating in 41 airport arrangements lo- 
cated in 19 states.1 Most of the agreements 
are between one city and one county; seven 
have been established by joint action; and 
only three comprise more than two munici- 
palities. The administrative aspects of the 
joint airport arrangements are of special 
concern to municipal officials because as of 
September, 1941, 57 similar arrangements 
sponsored by 125 municipalities had been 
proposed or were under construction. Fifteen 
joint city-county airports are to be con- 
structed during the next six months in Idaho, 
and 33 joint “intercity” airports and one 
city-county project have been recommended 
by the Texas Aeronautics Advisory Commit- 


* Epiror’s Note: This is the third of a series 
of articles by Mr. Jarz, who made a comprehensive 
nationwide study of intermunicipal arrangements 
for the provision of various municipal services. 
The survey was sponsored by the International 
City Managers’ Association and the University of 
Chicago. Mr. Jarz has recently joined the staff 
of the United States Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 


1 Omitting counties, 22 cities are below 10,000 
in population ; 17 between 10,000 and 25,000; seven 
from 25,000 to 50,000; five between 50,000 and 
100,000; and only two, Knoxville and Nashville, 
are over 100,000. 


tee as a part of a new airport plan for that 
state. Raleigh, Durham, Durham County, 
and Wake County, in North Carolina, and 
Saginaw, Bay City, and Midland, in Mich- 
igan, are constructing airports jointly. (See 
March issue of PuBLic MANAGEMENT, Pp. 86, 
and February issue, p. 54.) The towns of 
Florence, Sheffield, and Tuscumbia, Ala- 
bama, together with the counties of Colbert 
and Lauderdale, have been considering joint 
construction of paved runways on _ the 
Muscle Shoals airport. The neighboring 
counties of Morgan and Limestone are about 
to begin construction of an airport with the 
cooperation of the towns of Athens and 
Decatur. Similar projects are being under- 
taken in several other states. Such coopera- 
tion is taking place primarily among small 
cities; 85 of the 125 municipalities which are 
sponsoring the new joint projects are below 
10,000 population. 


LEGAL AUTHORIZATION 


Thirty-two states now have legislation en- 
abling local units to own and operate air- 
ports jointly. Indiana in 1920 passed the 
first such law and 11 other states followed 
in the 1920’s, 16 states in the 1930’s, and 13 
in 1941.* The California and Idaho laws of 
1941 are national defense measures. The 
Idaho act reads: “Recognizing the 
inability of one municipality or one county 
to finance the cost of construction and main- 
tenance thereof within its own limits or 





* The states which authorize intermunicipal air- 
port cooperation are Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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boundaries, it is the intent and purpose of 
this act to enable them to jointly and sever- 
ally enter into contracts or agreements and 
share in the cost of such construction and 
maintenance. ... During the years 1941 and 
1942, such municipalities shall have the right 
to make such expenditures though not in- 
cluded and provided for in the annual appro- 
priation bill or budget of such municipality 
or county.” The Georgia law is most liberal 
as it permits all local subdivisions to cooper- 
ate with each other and those near other 
states may cooperate with municipalities 
of adjoining states. Most of the laws pro- 
vide that joint projects can be undertaken 
by action of the local legislative bodies. 
Comparatively little attention is given in the 
laws to the composition of the joint airport 
governing body, the form of the agreement, 
the inclusion of amending procedures within 
agreements, the division of costs between 
cooperating municipalities, and property dis- 
posal upon termination of a joint arrange- 
ment. Information on these administrative 
aspects, received by correspondence with 
state and local officials, forms the basis for 
this article.* 


TECHNIQUES OF COOPERATION 


The procedures followed in establishing, 
maintaining, and operating joint airports 
vary considerably. Some of the joint ar- 
rangements specify the responsibilities of 
each party in formal written contracts, reso- 
lutions, or ordinances, while others collabo- 
rate on the basis of an informal oral under- 
standing. Many projects are governed by 
representative commissions; several, through 
joint sessions of the local legislative bodies; 
and a few, although jointly established, are 
maintained and operated by only one mu- 
nicipality. Participants may make money 
contributions, but obligations are also met 
by supplying materials, equipment, and per- 


3 For a comprehensive treatment of legal and 
administrative findings summarized in this article, 
see Emil Jarz, “Intermunicipal Cooperation in 
Establishing, Maintaining, and Operating Air- 
ports,” in the Journal of Air Law and Commerce, 
October, 1941, pp. 301-17; and “Working Memo- 
randum on Intermunicipal Airport Cooperation,” 
[bid., January, 1942, pp. 61-63. 


sonnel. Although expenses are in some cases 
shared on the basis of relative populations 
or assessed property valuations, they are 
most often divided and borne equally. 

Multilateral Cooperation. Two joint proj- 
ects in Tennessee and one in North Carolina 
are sponsored by more than two municipal- 
ities. The Tri-City Airport, constructed, 
maintained, and operated by Johnson City, 
Kingsport, Bristol, and Sullivan County, 
Tennessee, illustrates the methods used in 
the administration of a relatively complex 
project. Their legislative bodies in 1934 
passed similar resolutions creating the Tri- 
City Airport Commission, which is composed 
of 12 lay citizens appointed by the chief 
officers of the participating municipalities. 
Johnson City, the largest city, has six repre- 
sentatives and each of the others has two. 
This joint agency acts as the deliberating 
body and selects the airport manager, who 
carries out its policies. The Commission in 
1934 bought the airport site for $50,000, 
allocating costs to the four municipalities on 
the basis of their respective populations. In 
each case obligations were met by appropri- 
ations from general funds. The grading of 
the site and the erection of hangars and 
buildings were carried through as a WPA 
project, and a nine-mile connecting highway 
was built by the state highway department. 
Recurring small construction costs are paid 
by the state bureau of aeronautics. Since the 
opening of the airport in 1937, airport rev- 
enues and refunds from the state gasoline 
tax have been sufficient to meet mainte- 
nance and operation expenses. In short, the 
four municipalities have made no financial 
contributions except for the land site. 

The other Tennessee joint arrangement 
was sponsored by Knoxville, Alcoa, Mary- 
ville, and Blount County, only to the extent 
of land purchase. The contracts also provide 
for the disposal of the property if the proj- 
ect is abandoned. Knoxville administers the 
airport, meets all maintenance and operation 
costs, provides for engineering supervision, 
and purchases materials needed for hangars. 
Here, too, general funds plus federal and 
state aid were the sources of necessary 
monies. 
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City-County Bilateral Arrangements. Most 
of the joint airport agreements are between 
a city and the county in which it is located. 
The airport serving Luzerne County and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, is jointly ad- 
ministered under an ordinance that sets forth 
the arrangements in detail. The agreement 
between Houston County and Dothan, Ala- 
bama, is “‘a very loose arrangement,” accord- 
ing to a local official, and contributions by 
participants are in terms of supplies, mate- 
rials, equipment, and personnel in varying 
amounts. There are also simple arrange- 
ments with a minimum of cooperation—usu- 
ally a money grant by a county to a city 
without further participation by the donor 
as in the case of Berry Field Airport at 
Nashville, Tennessee. Other city-county ar- 
rangements generally follow one of the above 
patterns, but some of the unique features are 
discussed below. 

1. Formal Procedures. Private airport 
operation having failed, Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, passed an ordinance in 1934 pro- 
viding for the acquisition and administration 
of a municipal airport with the cooperation 
of Luzerne County. The airport is governed 
by a board of three members, two of whom 
are selected by and from the respective legis- 
lative bodies with a third selected by these 
two. This board appoints and fixes the sal- 
aries of all employees. Wilkes-Barre meets 
all expenses incurred in the lease of the 
airport site, while the county pays two- 
thirds of the maintenance and operation 
costs. The ordinance limits expenditures by 
the board to $18,000 a year, and the dura- 
tion of the agreement to five years. 

The administration of the Greenville, 
South Carolina, city-county airport is pro- 
vided for in detail by state law, and the 
Elizabeth City-Pasquotank joint county 
project in North Carolina is governed by a 
joint meeting of the local legislative bodies. 

2. Informal Procedures. Some municipal- 
ities “just get together” and establish an 
airport without much consideration for legal 
forms and precise sharing of costs. In this 
way, Dothan and Houston County, Ala- 
bama, worked out a “good airport and every- 
body is satisfied.” With each owning about 
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one-half the land, the municipalities together 
secured a WPA project to supply trucks and 
laborers. Houston County furnished grading 
equipment, and the city paid the salaries of 
the men and the cost of fuel used in operat- 
ing the county machinery. Dothan is now 
solely responsible for maintenance and oper- 
ation expenditures. The city commissioners 
and the county board of revenue jointly gov- 
ern the project. An airport commission of 
five members—one representing the county 
board and the others being lay citizens—has 
been appointed to act in an advisory capac- 
ity. 
Also through informal agreement, Gadsden 
and Etowah County, Alabama, acquired 
from private industrial corporations a 360- 
acre tract of land for a new airport. The 
county furnished grading machinery, with 
Gadsden meeting other expenses and admin- 
istering the airport. 

Intercity Bilateral Arrangements. There 
are but seven “intercity” airports as com- 
pared with 31 city-county projects. The 
Binghamton-Endicott field in New York 
state is the outstanding example in this 
group. In 1936 these two cities passed joint 
resolutions creating an airport committee 
and providing for the procurement of real 
property. Two members from each of the 
city councils comprise the governing body, 
which appoints the airport manager. All 
activities requiring an expenditure of funds 
are subject to joint approval of the legisla- 
tive bodies. Original land and construction 
costs were divided equally. Large capital 
expenditures have been met by bonds and 
small sums by note issues. For maintenance 
and operation expenditures, the two cities 
budget like amounts which, together with 
airport revenues, are expected to suffice. 
Surpluses, if they occur, are carried over into 
succeeding years. 

Other intercity airports offer similarities 
and differences in procedures. Rather than 
sharing airport costs equally, Helena and 
West Helena, Arkansas, contribute on the 
basis of assessed property valuations in their 
respective municipalities. The joint airport 
of Lewiston-Auburn, Maine, is financed 
largely by the state military defense com- 
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mission. A unique example of cooperation 
across state lines is that of Pullman, Wash- 
ington, and Moscow, Idaho. 


Joint AtrPporTs UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


In North Carolina and Michigan, airport 
projects, each sponsored by more than two 
municipalities, are being constructed. The 
former state authorized the Raleigh, Dur- 
ham, Durham County, and Wake County 
joint airport by a special act of 1937. This 
law, as amended in 1939, authorized the 
Joint Airport Authority to expend such sums 
of money as might be appropriated by the 
four governmental units, provided that each 
should contribute equal sums. A four-mem- 
ber board was created, with one representa- 
tive from each of the municipalities. This 
board selected a 1,000 acre site which was 
approved by the War and Navy Department 
as essential to national defense. Each mu- 
nicipality contributed $35.000 for construc- 
tion of the airport. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration allotted $300,000 and the 
WPA approximately $400,000. 

Saginaw, Bay City, and Midland, Mich- 
igan, are also acquiring an airport with 
federal help. The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration provided $527,000 for construction, 
which will be carried out by army engineers. 
Saginaw will assume 50 per cent of land and 
maintenance costs, Bay City 30 per cent, 
and Midland 20 per cent. A piece of land 
one mile square, to cost not more than $90,- 
000, has been selected. When work is 
completed, the airport will be operated by 
three cities. Management of the tricity air- 
port is vested in a commission of three mem- 
bers, one appointed by each municipality. 
This board is directly responsible to the 
councils of the respective cities. All terms 
of the arrangement are incorporated in ordi- 
nances and contracts. 


Court VIEWS ON COOPERATION 


Only two decisions have been rendered 
pertaining to airports in which the points at 
issue were inherent in the joint action of the 
participating municipalities. In Ragsdale v. 
Hargraves, Mavor, 198 Arkansas 614 (1939) 
the state supreme court held that Helena 
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was authorized to issue bonds and levy a tax 
in jointly sponsoring an airport with West 
Helena. A sharply contrasting point of view, 
however, is found in Gentry v. Taylor, 192 
South Carolina 145 (1939), holding invalid 
a statute authorizing counties to aid cities 
in airport establishment. 

Thus, the weight of judicial authority is 
equally divided on the question of the con- 
stitutionality of joint airport laws. Those 
interested in the growth of intermunicipal 
airport cooperation may find encouragement 
in the decisions upholding general* and spe- 
cific? authorizations for intermunicipal ar- 
rangements in other municipal services. 
Moreover, legal opinion is following a trend 
which may culminate in a decision substan- 
tiating joint action even without explicit 
legislative authorization. Since the far- 
reaching Cardozo decision in Hesse v. Roth, 
249 New York 436 (1928), declaring air- 
ports a public necessity, many other state 
courts have rendered like decisions. The 
Ragsdale case might be interpreted as taking 
the next step, in its consideration for ‘“‘pub- 
lic safety” as a factor of importance in 
deciding upon the constitutionality of the 
Arkansas law, and by its words: “If it was 
the intention (of the Constitution that mu- 
nicipal airports be established) . . . the mere 
fact that two cities instead of one undertake 
the improvement does not violate the Con- 
stitution.” 

CONCLUSIONS 


Legislation is somewhat in advance of 
practice as far as joint municipal airports 
are concerned. However, recent months indi- 
cate that a considerable increase in the 
number of joint projects can be expected. If 
so, what procedures should municipalities 
follow? 

First of all, if legislation is proposed or if 
it is already enacted it should be analyzed 


4In re City and County of San Francisco, 191 
California 172, City of Oakland v. Williams, 15 
California 2d 542. 

5 See, for example, court opinions in Benke v. 
City of Neenah, 221 Wisconsin 411, Carr v. Bor- 
ough of Merchantville, 102 New Jersey 553: 
People of the State of New York v. State of New 
Jersey and the Passaic Valley Sewage Commis- 
sion. There are many others. 
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with the following questions in mind: Which 
municipalities are authorized to cooperate? 
Is the law a general one, or must a city or 
county be of a certain population group? 
Are there any geographical limitations, i.e., 
must the municipalities be adjacent? Are 
there any financial restrictions? How much 
can be spent? Who is to be responsible for 
a debt created by the joint undertaking? Are 
employees at a joint airport located beyond 
municipal boundaries to enjoy injury com- 
pensation and other benefits? Do municipal- 
ities have the right to police an airport 
located beyond city limits? In short, local 
officials should study the enabling legislation 
and take steps to remove inadequacies before 
undertaking a program of joint action. 

In governing a joint airport, the following 
points ought to be kept in mind. General 
policy formulation by a board or committee 
representing the participating municipalities 
is desirable. However, actual day-to-day 
administration had best be delegated to a 
single executive. Moreover, an effort should 
be made to share costs judiciously — not 
necessarily equally. Under certain condi- 
tions, a particular city may derive greater 
benefit from an airport than does its neigh- 
bor. This fact and other matters should be 
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considered when cost allocations are deter- 
mined. Amendment procedure ought to be 
included in anticipation of changed circum- 
stances. 

Oral agreements may leave indefinite the 
duties and responsibilities of each party and 
lead to subsequent misunderstanding. There- 
fore, written contracts are preferable. More- 
over, if capital outlays are considerable, the 
term of the agreement should continue for 
more than one or two years. Otherwise, one 
or two municipalities may withdraw after 
some expenditures have been made, and the 
remaining parties will be left with a difficult 
situation. Also, a clear understanding should 
prevail concerning the distribution of assets 
if, and when, the project is terminated. 

One problem remains. Intermunicipal co- 
operation in the establishment, maintenance, 
and operation of airports obviously offers 
airport facilities to municipalities which 
would otherwise be without such services. But 
it is also clear that an indiscriminate growth 
of airports is unwise, especially under con- 
ditions of national emergency. In brief, a 
certain amount of federal and state super- 
vision and assistance appears indispensable. 
Local projects must be included within a 
coordinated national plan. 
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CITIES AT WAR 
Federal Aid 


IRST allocations of civilian defense 

equipment, under the recent $100,000,- 
000 appropriation, will be made by the 
Office of Civilian Defense to communities 
designated by the War and Navy depart- 
ments. Most of the communities will be 
within the 300-mile coastal strip, but alloca- 
tions will be made to some target areas in 
the interior where important industries pro- 
ducing critical war materials are located. 
Towns of less than 10,000 population con- 
taining important war industries are likely 


to receive priority over larger areas that are 
less important to national defense, even 
though they are equally vulnerable and 
likely to be attacked. 

Auxiliary fire-fighting equipment is con- 
sidered to be the most important of civilian 
defense equipment. The WPB ruling that 
no self-propelled or trailer type units can be 
furnished restricts auxiliary equipment to 
front-mounted pumps and skid-unit pumps 
(including the engine) to be installed on 
trucks already owned by the city. The Amer- 
ican Municipal Association reported on 
March 19 that WPB now seems willing to 
reconsider its earlier decision forbidding dis- 
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tribution of self-propelled or trailer type 
units, although no formal announcement has 
been made. All equipment for a fully 
equipped fire fighting unit will be distributed 
with each pumper. 

Gas masks for civilians will be allocated 
as soon as they can be manufactured in 
quantity. Stretchers, cots, first-aid belts, 
and identification tags for medical kits will 
be issued to medical teams and casualty sta- 
tions. Civilian defense workers will receive 
gas-proof capes, steel helmets, firemen’s 
coats and pants, and gas protection cloth- 
ing. Rubber shortage prevents issuance of 
rubber boots. 

Federal Security Administrator McNutt 
and OCD Director Landis announced jointly 
on March 13 that temporary hospitalization 
for civilians injured as a result of enemy 
action will be financed by special funds 
allotted to the Public Health Service from 
the President’s emergency fund. 

OPA is making federal funds available for 
the employment of clerical and stenographic 
personnel by state and local rationing boards 
where the volume of business handled by 
the local board is sufficient to warrant the 
employment of special full-time or half-time 
personnel. The names of qualified persons 
are furnished by local offices of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. All eligible 
persons now on federal civil service lists 
must receive first consideration. In the ab- 
sence of a federal list the local rationing 
board may recommend candidates to the 
local office of the United States Civil Service 
Commission. All appointments must be ap- 
proved by the regional OPA office. 

Under a new policy announced on March 
4, applicants for projects under the defense 
public works program will have 10 days only 
in which to accept, reject, or submit a 
counterproposal to the FWA’s offer of as- 
sistance in the construction of community 
facilities. If action is not taken by the 
applicant within 10 days, the offer will be 
withdrawn so that the funds may be used 
for projects in other communities. After ac- 
ceptance, the offer will constitute a contract 
between the applicant and the government. 
Exceptions will be made to the new 10-day 
deadline rule only in cases where local laws 
require additional time. In some cases, how- 
ever, where the applicant refuses the FWA’s 
offer the project may be built by the federal 
government alone, provided the need for 
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same depends almost exclusively on the war 
program. In such cases the residual need 
for similar facilities will have to be met by 
the applicant without federal assistance. 

Construction under the community facil- 
ities program will be limited generally to ex- 
tremely light-type buildings of simplified 
design. Temporary one-story structures will 
be required for school buildings, hospitals, 
fire houses, and virtually every type of build- 
ing, except that in places subject to enemy 
attack two-story, fireproof, bomb-resistant 
masonry units will be permitted. While FWA 
has admitted that it is not practical to 
standardize plans for water and sewer proj- 
ects, critical materials to be used in their 
construction. have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Idle machine, welding, and sheet metal 
shops will be used under a WPA plan to 
train war production workers. Salient fea- 
tures of the plan are: (1) Where school 
funds are not available for the purpose, 
WPA funds may be used for leasing such 
idle shops as are needed for expansion of 
defense training programs. (2) Trainees 
may be assigned from both WPA and United 
States Employment Service rolls. (3) Local 
school boards will furnish instructors and be 
responsible for operation of the courses un- 
der the established federally aided vocational 
training program. (4) A clause in each such 
lease will provide for immediate return of 
the shop to the lessor upon receipt of a war 
production contract, and in such case the 
trainees may be retained in the shop under 
the “in plant” training program. 


Priorities and Rationing 


Superseding Preference Rating Orders 
P-19 and P-19-a, a new order (P-19-h) has 
been issued by the WPB under which pref- 
erence ratings may be assigned to essential 
construction projects, including those of 
state and local governments. Project appli- 
cations, however, will still be made on the 
combination form PD-200 and PD-200A, 
which for some time has been prescribed for 
use in connection with construction project 
preference rating applications. The new 
order will permit application of ratings by a 
simple endorsement on purchase orders, con- 
taining the serial number issued for the 
project. Reference to the priorities critical 
list has been eliminated from the order, but 
use of the assigned rating has been more 
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strictly limited to materials which will be 
incorporated into the rated projects. 

Under an amendment to the order P-19-e 
issued on March 6, the preference rating 
granted a highway project can no longer be 
extended to the purchase of road building 
machinery and equipment. The rating may 
be used, however, to expedite delivery of 
repair parts for construction equipment 
which cannot be obtained under Preference 
Rating Order P-100 in time to prevent sus- 
pension of operations. Preference rating 
applications to cover new equipment pur- 
chases must be made on Form PD-1A. 

Rationing of all types of new trucks, truck 
tractors and trailers, to be administered 
through the joint facilities of the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Defense 
Transportation, became effective March 9. 
The plan is embodied in General Conserva- 
tion Order No. M-100. Copies of the order, 
and the regulations adopted may be secured 
from state leagues of municipalities. By 
General Limitation Order No. L-54-B, issued 
by WPB on March 14, the purchase, sale, 
or rental of various types of new office ma- 
chinery is prohibited except to persons pos- 
sessing a preference rating of A-9 or higher 
issued on a PD-1A or PD-3A certificate. 
Several orders relating to the rationing of 
new and used typewriters have been issued 
by OPA. Under an order issued by the 
WPB the issue or use of metal license plates 
by state and local governments is severely 
restricted. Except as to plates cut or stamped 
on or before March 18, no governmental 
unit may issue more than 10 per cent by 
weight of the usual number of plates in any 
licensing year and then only (1) for new 
licensees, (2) to replace plates lost or de- 
stroyed, and (3) for “date tabs” not exceed- 
ing four square inches in area to be attached 
to present vehicle license plates to bring 
them up to date. 

Under the terms of an amendment issued 
on February 27 to General Preference Order 
M-19, effective April 1, a special priorities 
procedure has been applied to chlorine sup- 
plies for water and sewage treatment. Mu- 
nicipalities and other users of chlorine for 
water and sewage treatment can obtain their 
supplies merely by attaching a properly ex- 
ecuted certification on all purchase orders 
placed with their suppliers “that the chlorine 
or products containing available chlorine or- 
dered hereon will, upon delivery, be used 
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only for potable water treatment or sewage 
treatment or both.” A preference rating of 
A-2 is automatically assigned to all such 
purchases of chlorine. No application or 
report forms of any kind are required to be 
filed by the municipality or other purchaser 
of chlorine for such purposes. The new order 
repeals the provisions of the amendment of 
December 20, requiring municipalities to 
execute Form PD-190 in connection with all 
orders for chlorine. The above procedure 
applies whether chlorine is purchased for 
water or sewage treatment from the pro- 
ducers of chlorine direct or from distribu- 
tors. 
Personnel 


Los Angeles, California, has by ordinance 
established an auxiliary police force, auxil- 
iary fire force, and an air raid warden serv- 
ice. The ordinances, although not required 
by general law, give official recognition to 
the auxiliary bodies and enable proper mu- 
nicipal employees to effectuate a degree of 
coordination in civilian defense activities 
during an emergency. The ordinances estab- 
lishing the auxiliary forces limit the number 
thereof, designate the police chief or the fire 
chief as the responsible head, and carefully 
define the status, obligations, and duties of 
the officially enrolled volunteers so that there 
can be no assumption of power not actually 
authorized. The most obvious advantage to 
be gained by the enactment of the ordi- 
nances is the protection of the civilian popu- 
lation from unauthorized volunteers, well- 
meaning or otherwise, during an acute emer- 
gency. 

In a precedent-making decision, the Na- 
tional War Labor Board recently he!d that 
a wage dispute between the city of Newark 
New Jersey, and the State, County and 
Municipal Workers of America (CIO) 
should be settled by the city commissioners. 
The case—the first of its kind to come be- 
fore the Board—involved a 15-cent hourly 
wage increase for 1,000 municipal employ- 
ees. The Board’s decision was reached on 
the basis of a report made by David A. 
McCabe of Princeton University, who acted 
as the Board’s examiner. In a letter of ex- 
planation to Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, the Board said that the standing 
committee on new cases, “after considerable 
discussion was of the opinion that the case 
should be settled by the Commissioners of 
the City of Newark, who are responsible for 
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the administration of that city.” 

According to a resolution adopted by the 
Detroit Civil Service Commission, city em- 
ployees are to be given leaves of absence for 
wartime jobs, if it is shown that their skills 
are needed elsewhere. Under the terms of 
the resolution, before an employee is re- 
leased, the department head is to certify his 
belief that the employee is “more essential 
to public necessity in his proposed position 
than in his present city position,’ and that 
it will either be unnecessary to fill his posi- 
tion for the duration of the war, or that 
equally well-qualified persons are available 
to take his place. The proposed employer, 
in turn, is to certify that the employee is 
essential in his proposed position; that fail- 
ure to secure his services will delay or in- 
convenience war production; and that the 
employee will be more than ordinarily use- 
ful to the war effort. If the civil service 
commission finds that the certificates are 
“essentially true,” and that no department 
which provides a vital city service will have 
need of the employee’s skill within a six- 
month period, the employee is to be released. 

Municipal employees in two-thirds of the 
nation’s cities received salary or wage in- 
creases during 1941, a survey covering all 
but 115 of the cities over 10,000 population 
showed today. The survey, made by the 
International City Managers’ Association for 
its 1942 Municipal Year Book, revealed the 
greatest number of cities raising salaries and 
wages—71.4 per cent—was in the 250,000 
to 500,000 population group, and the small- 
est—53.2 per cent—in the 100,000 to 250,- 
000 population group. Of the 629 cities re- 
porting increases, 36.1 per cent gave raises 
to all groups of employees. The most fre- 
quent beneficiaries in cities giving increases 
to selected groups only were laborers, police- 
men, and firemen, in that order. Ten cities 
—half of them in the 10,000 to 25,000 popu- 
lation group—applied a cost-of-living index 
or other formula in calculating increases, 
while 11 cities based the increases upon 
either an existing compensation schedule or 
a special salary survey. 

More than 300,000 civilian defense work- 
ers in the Metropolitan Chicago Defense 
Area will be covered in an identification pro- 
gram for which 224 volunteer fingerprint 
technicians have been trained. The job of 
instructing the fingerprint technicians was 
performed as a volunteer service by em- 


ployees of the Chicago Park District, which 
recently completed identification of its 4,000 
employees, in cooperation with the Metro- 
politan Defense Area. 


Rent Control 


Twenty cities and their environs were 
named by OPA on March 3 as defense rental 
areas. Over 100 other areas are being in- 
vestigated. A defense-rental area is, under 
the Emergency Price Control Act, an area 
where OPA rules that “defense activities 
have resulted or threaten to result in an in- 
crease in the rents for housing accommo- 
dations inconsistent with the purposes of this 
act.” The OPA may regulate rents of apart- 
ments, homes, hotels, rooming- and board- 
inghouses, tourist camps, and even trailers 
in such areas. The order of March 3 set 
April 1, 1941, as the maximum rent date for 
the areas centering around Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, New Britain, and Waterbury, Con- 
necticut; Schenectady, New York; Birming- 
ham and Mobile, Alabama; Wilmington, 
North Carolina; Hampton Roads, Virginia; 
Detroit, Michigan; Akron, Canton, Ra- 
venna, and Youngstown-Warren, Ohio; and 
the Puget Sound area, Washington. January 
1, 1941, is the maximum rent date for 
Columbus, Georgia; South Bend, Indiana; 
Burlington, Iowa; and San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. The maximum rent date for Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Wichita, Kansas, is July 1, 
1941. The states and communities named 
in the order have 60 days in which to re- 
store rents to the designated level before 
further action will be taken by OPA. 


Census of Sewerage Systems 
Completed by Public Health Service 


N the basis of a nationwide census of 

sewerage systems recently completed by 
the United States Public Health Service, it 
is estimated that 95 per cent of the urban 
population of the country is served by pub- 
lic sewer systems. Of these systems about 91 
per cent are publicly owned. With regard 
to methods of sewage disposal, 58 per cent 
of the population connected to sewer systems 
is served by sewage treatment of all kinds, 
and the remaining 42 per cent by no treat- 
ment. Of the total population served by 
treatment, nearly one-half is served by 
primary treatment plants and a little 
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over one-half by some form of secon- 
dary treatment. Under primary treat- 
ments, separate tank treatment serves 58 
per cent, Imhoff tanks 33 per cent, and 
septic tanks the remaining 9 per cent. Un- 
der secondary treatment, the activated 
sludge and trickling filter methods predomi- 
nate, the former serving 47 per cent and the 
latter 38 per cent, or a total of 85 per cent 
of the population served by secondary treat- 
ment. About 97 per cent of the total treat- 
ment plants provide sludge digestion, and 
63 per cent of all treatment plants have 
some sort of sludge dewatering and disposal. 
In some states, notably Illinois, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Texas and Wisconsin, the pro- 
portion of the total sewered population now 
served by treatment is extremely high, ap- 
proaching 90 per cent or more. 

The sewerage census, begun in February, 
1939, and brought up to date as of 1940, 
includes detailed information on the rated 
capacity and methods of treatment of each 
individual plant and also on the population 
served, date of installation, and volume of 
water or sewerage treated. The data also 
give the bodies of water into which treated 
and untreated sewage is discharged, rated 
design capacities of treatment plants, details 
concerning the method of treatment followed 
at individual plants, type of sewers, owner- 
ship of systems, population served, date 
plant was built, etc. Tabulations of the data 
for individual communities have been com- 
piled by states in mimeographed form for 
general distribution. Individual state reports 
may be secured from United States Public 
Health Service. 


Pinball Machines Held Gambling 
Devices by Two Courts 


' courts of New Jersey and New York 
have recently upheld local prohibitions 
of pinball machines by ruling that they are 
gambling devices. Teaneck, New Jersey, 
banned pinball and bagatelle games on 
March 18, 1941. Violation of the ordinance 
was declared a misdemeanor and carried a 
penalty upon conviction of $1,000 fine or 
three years’ imprisonment, or both. When 
the ordinance was challenged, Township 
Manager Paul A. Volcker retained Professor 
C. C. Clark of New York University as an 
expert witness and placed four pinball ma- 
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chines at his disposal. After a three months’ 
examination of the machines, Professor 
Clark made a detailed report on the mechan- 
ical and electrical construction and operation 
of the machines, the playing of the machines, 
and the relative chance and skill involved 
in their operation. 

Professor Clark testified before the New 
Jersey Supreme Court that it required an 
average of 19.2 shots for experienced players 
to hit all five bumpers, which is only two 
shots below that of purely chance shooting. 
“It is to be concluded,” he testified, “that 
the amount of skill involved in playing pin 
game machines ranges from about .5 of 1 
per cent for learning players who have 
played a few games only, to a little less 
than 10 per cent for the most skilled players. 
And this is a small percentage indeed to the 
total operation of the machine. Since the 
chance factors are over 90 per cent of the 
machine’s operation, no experienced player 
can play any one game with any reasonable 
certainty of winning a free play because of 
his skill. Pin game playing is essentially a 
game of chance. The pin game machines 
have been deliberately and ingeniously de- 
signed so as to make their playing operation 
and scoring as nearly as possible 100 per 
cent chance. The designers have been about 
90 to 95 per cent successful in this respect. 

“The element of skill in playing the ma- 
chines is confined to (1) learning to pull 
back the plunger a given distance on a num- 
bered scale so as to give a force to the ball 
that will send it to a fairly definite position 
at the top of the playing field, and (2) 
learning to shake the machine so that the 
ball will bounce more as it rolls down the 
playing field toward the player and thereby 
hit the bumpers more frequently.” 

The New Jersey Supreme Court declared 
in its opinion of February 24 that “the pin- 
ball machines involved are nothing but in- 
geniously designed and purposefully con- 
structed mechanical gambling devices to 
appeal to, induce, lure, and encourage the 
gaming instinct in the public generally and 
in children particularly.” 

Earlier in February, the Supreme Court of 
New York for New York County, by dis- 
missing a suit for an injunction to prevent 
the seizure and summary destruction of pin- 
ball machines, upheld the decision of a city 
magistrate that mere possession of a pinball 
or slot machine was a violation of the state 
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law. Magistrate Haddock based his findings 
upon the fact that all of the machines could 
be adapted to gambling purposes and all of 
the machines could be adapted to give a 
“free play,” and many of them actually gave 
the “free play” already. He said that the 
extra amusement from the “free play” was 
a thing of value; therefore, the machine was 
a gambling device. The corporation counsel 
of New York City had filed affidavits to 
demonstrate that many places where pinball 
machines are located are among the chief 
breeding places of crime (particularly among 
children of school age) and that the pinball 
machine racket is operated by persons al- 
most all of whom have criminal records. 

The WPB has ordered the shutdown of all 
manufacture of juke boxes, weighing ma- 
chines, pinball machines and other amuse- 
ment machines on May 1. The order takes 
in the familiar game-of-chance slot machine 
as well as non-gaming devices. Weighing, 
gaming, and amusement machines were de- 
fined as devices customarily coin-operated, 
including pinball machines. 


Sixty Per Cent Increase in Cities Using 
Parking Meters 


TOTAL of 125 cities installed parking 

meters in their “heavy parking” dis- 
tricts during 1941 and the first month of 
1942, increasing the total number of munici- 
palities using meters approximately 60 per 
cent over 1940, making 347 cities now using 
parking meters as of February 1, 1942. 
Twelve other cities are scheduled to install 
meters soon. Two-thirds of all cities between 
25,000 and 50,000 population have made 
installations. Typical average monthly rev- 
enue of one meter for the sample month of 
October, 1941, was $6.15, according to the 
survey. Meter revenue in cities of various 
sizes ranged from an average of $3.02 in 
cities under 5,000 population to $8.29 in 
cities over 500,000. The majority of meters 
require a nickel coin, but 88 cities reported 
using some penny meters. 

The largest cities with meters are Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Washington, 
D.C. Their average total monthly revenues 
in 1941 ranged from $2,633 from 280 meters 
in the nation’s capital to $25,939 from 3,150 
in Cleveland. Typical total monthly rev- 
enues in the small cities were $534 from 126 
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meters in Weston, West Virginia (8,000) 
and $359 from 155 meters in Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania (6,000). 

Automatic meters, activated by a falling 
coin, are in use in 174 of the cities, while 
manual meters, requiring the motorist to 
turn a handle or lever after depositing the 
nickel or penny, are in use in 151 cities; 18 
cities use both. Detailed data on number 
and type of meters, date installed, and rev- 
enue for each of the 347 cities will appear 
in the 1942 Municipal Year Book, to be 
published early in May. 


Public Works Planning Set Up 


on Permanent Basis 


"THE Federal Works Agency and the Na- 

tional Resources Planning Board have 
jointly established, effective April 1, a Local 
Public Works Programming Office on a long- 
term basis to replace administratively the 
former Public Work Reserve, which was 
operated as a WPA project. Objectives of 
the new Local Public Works Programming 
Office are: (1) to collect information con- 
cerning advance construction plans and es- 
timates by states, municipalities, and other 
public agencies and to consult with state and 
local agencies in developing orderly pro- 
grams of non-federal public works; (2) to 
aid non-federal government agencies to 
formulate planned programs of public works 
based upon information regarding real com- 
munity need and anticipated financial re- 
sources; (3) to assemble public works pro- 
grams formulated by non-federal govern- 
ment agencies on the basis of which a deter- 
mination can be made of the amount and 
kind of public works to be undertaken in the 
United States by such agencies during the 
coming six years. 

The operating personnel of the office to be 
set up on a national, regional, and state 
basis, will have as their function the provi- 
sion of encouragement, -counsel, and assist- 
ance to responsible state and local officials 
in the formulation of long-range public 
works programs rather than the formulation 
of such programs themselves. Questions re- 
garding local policy and judgment, for ex- 
ample, the type of public facilities to be pro- 
vided; selection of public works projects to 
be included in the program; assumptions as 
to tax rates or assessment ratio to be in 
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effect in the future years; financing method, 
such as pay-as-you-go, revenue bonds, debt 
curtailment, etc., will be the responsibility of 
the local officials. 

The operating personnel of the office will 
deal, in the first instance, with the respon- 
sible head of the governmental agency and 
will make contact with departmental officials 
only with the approval of that official. How- 
ever, the cooperation of all appropriate gov- 
ernment officers will be engaged, including 
planning officers, engineering department of- 
ficers, and others. These officers will be re- 
quested to submit to the official head of 
their governmental agency tentative pro- 
posals for construction projects and analyses 
of anticipated financial resources, which will 
together be considered the raw material out 
of which the program is to be formulated. 

Communities will be encouraged and aided 
to reformulate their programs annually. In 
each reformulation, projects which have 
been put under way during the year just 
passed will be removed from the program, 
selected projects from the “later” list will be 
introduced under the appropriate year, and 
new proposals which have developed during 
the year will be introduced in their proper 
place. The general policy in regard to the 
anticipation of financial resources will be 
that only such outside assistance as is now 
authorized by law will be considered within 
the category of anticipated revenue. 


Wide Variation in Typical Gas Bills 


HE Federal Power Commission has is- 

sued a report on typical gas bills in 199 
cities of 50,000 population and over as of 
March 1, 1941. A compilation of typical 
bills has also been issued for all cities and 
communities in New England. Similar re- 
ports for other geographic areas, now being 
completed for early release, give bills for 
cooking; for cooking and water heating; 
and for cooking, water heating, refrigeration, 
and house heating. 

The lowest bill for 10 therms of natural 
gas, the typical amount used for cooking 
only was 23 cents in Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, and the highest bill was $2.27 in 
Phoenix, Arizona—a difference of 887 per 
cent. Cities close to the median for 10 
therms were Sacramento and Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, at $1.16, and Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
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vania, and Waco, Texas, at $1.17. 

In cities where mixed gas is used for cook- 
ing, the lowest bill for 10 therms was $0.72 
in Buffalo, New York; the highest bill was 
$2.75 in York, Pennsylvania. The difference 
between these two typical bills is 282 per 
cent. The median was $1.92 in Syracuse, 
New York, and St. Louis, Missouri. 

For ten therms of manufactured gas the 
lowest bill for cooking was $1.49 in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; the highest $4.45 in 
Spokane, Washington. The typical bill in 
Spokane is 199 per cent higher than in 
Indianapolis. All cities with median bills of 
$2.58 were in New Jersey. 

The FPC states that there is no apparent 
influence of the kind of gas distributed on 
the range of prices. “For example, in the 
case of bills for 10 therms, there are a num- 
ber of cities where the bills for natural gas 
are higher than in other cities where mixed 
gas is sold, or even where all the gas is man- 
ufactured. This condition is also observed 
in the arrays of typical bills for the other 
amounts of gas.” With respect to mixed 
gas, “the proportion of natural gas used in 
the mixture and whether the remainder of 
the gas is manufactured or by-product gas, 
do not appear to be dominant factors in the 
determination of the rate base of the cities.” 

The primary utility of these data is to 
assist the FPC in the administration of the 
Natural Gas Act, but the Commission points 
out that “if the Senate . . . in seeking this 
information and publishing it, succeeds in 
directing public attention to these data to 
the end that these divergencies may be nar- 
rowed, this report will serve a dual purpose.” 


Kentucky Cities May Establish 
Municipal Electric Systems 


Beane Kentucky General Assembly in Feb- 
ruary adopted a law which empowers 
every county and municipality to establish 
its own electric system by vote of the people 
—probably the most comprehensive statu- 
tory provision in the country for the estab- 
lishment of municipal ownership. While 
several municipalities already have publicly 
owned electric systems, these were estab- 
lished under special or limited legal provi- 
sions, without a comprehensive enabling act. 

The law provides for a “board of public 
utilities” of four citizens and one represen- 
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tative of the governing body (or city man- 
ager), appointed by the mayor or chief ex- 
ecutive for four years, one appointed each 
year. There are safeguards against political 
appointees, and especially relatives. 

The board will appoint a superintendent 
and fix his salary. Among other provisions 
the new law provides especially for the ac- 
quisition of the existing electric properties 
owned by a private utility company, either 
by negotiation, by the findings of a valua- 
tion board, or by condemnation proceedings. 
The board also has power to construct, lease, 
and otherwise acquire properties, to own 
and operate properties in contiguous mu- 
nicipalities subject to agreements with them, 
and may purchase bulk power from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The acquisition of. the privately owned 
properties and the construction of a new 
plant may be financed through the issuance 
of revenue bonds approved by the people. 
Both interest and payments of principal 
must come entirely out of earnings; the 
bonds are not classed as debt of the munici- 
pality. 

Municipal plants must be financially self- 
sustaining. Rates must be high enough to 
cover operating expenses (including main- 
tenance), due provision for depreciation, tax 
payments or equivalents, and amortization 
of the bonds. Each system must pay to the 
state and to each municipality or tax col- 
lecting unit, taxes equal to the regular tax 
rate applied to the net plant cost (the ac- 
quisition cost of the properties less a proper 
reserve for depreciation). In addition, rea- 
sonable operating reserves may be provided 
and a return of 6 per cent may be paid to 
the municipality on its net equity in the 
plant. This allowable return, however, is 
more theoretical than actual; for the equity 
consists of the gross plant costs, less accrued 
depreciation and outstanding bonds, and 
without including plant payments made out 
of earnings; hence no actual equity can ap- 
pear as a practical matter. All surplus earn- 
ings must be applied exclusively to rate 
reductions. The objective is to furnish elec- 
tricity at minimum cost within the standards 
of fully self-sustaining operation, and, except 
for the tax equivalents, not to contribute to 
the general municipal budget for the relief 
of taxpayers or for other purposes.—JOoHN 
BavER, director, American Public Utilities 
Bureau, New York. 
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Public Museums of Art in the 
50 Largest Cities 


Nes city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
recently discontinued its subsidy to a 
privately controlled art institute, after 
appropriating $20,000 a year since 1922, 
under a contract which expired this April. 
In 1941 and most of the depression years, 
the city subsidy was about 75 per cent 
of the institute’s entire income. The 20- 
member board of trustees consists of 15 
private citizens designated by the institute, 
and five citizens appointed by the mayor. 
At the request of the council finance com- 
mittee chairman, a survey was made of the 
control and financial support of art insti- 
tutes in the largest cities. 

Of the 50 largest cities, only St. Paul does 
not have a public museum for art. The in- 
stitutions in Cleveland, Boston, and Pitts- 
burgh do not receive any financial support 
from their city government; and New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia received less than 
20 per cent of their 1941 income from the 
city government. The St. Louis institute is 
supported entirely from the proceeds of an 
annual mandatory special tax levy, under a 
state law enacted in 1907. Baltimore re- 
ceived 83 per cent of its 1941 income from 
the city government. San Francisco, Los 
Angeles County, and Detroit receive their 
entire support by annual appropriation of 
the city or county government, supple- 
mented in Los Angeles County by funds 
from a Museum Patrons’ Association, and in 
Detroit by a Founders’ Society, organized 
in 1919 when the institute was taken over 
by the city government. 

In the cities which receive none or only 
a small part of their income from the city 
government, the governing body consists of 
a majority of private citizens and several 
city officials ex officio. These officials gen- 
erally include mayor, city comptroller, presi- 
dent of the city council, and sometimes rep- 
resentatives of local institutions of higher 
education. In Los Angeles County the trus- 
tees are appointed by the county board of 
supervisors; and in San Francisco the trus- 
tees were originally appointed by the Mayor 
with two city officials ex officio (charter and 
ordinances). The Detroit institution is ad- 
ministered by a nonsalaried municipal arts 
commission appointed by the mayor. 

Of the art institutions in 28 cities below 
600,000 in population, 12 do not receive any 
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city contributions, being supported entirely 
from private funds (Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Rochester, Louisville, Columbus, Port- 
land, Toledo, Omaha, Worcester, Richmond, 
Youngstown, Hartford). Six institutions 
receive one-third or less of their support 
from city contributions; including several 
cities which receive the city support in the 
form of building maintenance (Minneapolis, 
Indianapolis, Houston, Seattle, Atlanta, 
Dayton). Nine institutions receive more 
than one-third (most of them 70 per cent or 
more) of their support from city contribu- 
tions (Buffalo, New Orleans, Denver, Oak- 
land, Dallas, Memphis, San Antonio, Sacra- 
mento, Davenport). The institutions in 
Oakland and Davenport receive all of their 
support from the city government. 

Analysis of the activities of 28 art muse- 
ums revealed that about two-thirds of them 
conduct several, most, or all of the follow- 
ing activities: public and private lectures; 
guided tours; adult art and art appreciation 
classes; children’s exhibitions; children’s art 
and art appreciation classes; cooperation 
with schools; concerts; industrial and com- 
mercial exhibitions; local and state artist ex- 
hibits; publication of a periodical or bulle- 
tin; newspaper articles and radio talks. 
Analysis of the communities in which there 
is a large measure of city support to the 
local art institute reveals special service re- 
lationships and activities established between 
the art institution and the public and paro- 
chial school systems. This service is carried 
out partly by scheduled visits of classes in 
certain grades to the museum where they are 
met by special instructors, sometimes em- 
ployed through city support; and partly by 
the lending of teaching collections and ex- 
hibits to the school teachers——NorMAN N. 
Grit, librarian, Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, Milwaukee. 


One-Fifth of Cities Operate Off-Street 
Parking Lots 


NE out of every five cities in the United 

States over 10,000 population operate 
municipal parking lots for use by the public. 
Three fourths of the 400 parking lots oper- 
ated by 211 cities are on city-owned land; 
98 are on land leased from private interests. 
In addition, 51 other cities—most of them 
over 100,000 population—lease city-owned 
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land to private interests for operation of 
parking areas. 

In about one-half of the cities some or all 
of the land used for parking lots was ac- 
quired specifically for the purpose. In most 
of the other cities land left over from street- 
widening or grade-crossing projects, sites 
adjacent to public buildings, old market 
areas, and tax-reverted property have been 
used for parking lots. 

Cities buying land for parking lot use 
have spent as much as $230,000, which was 
the initial investment of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. Several reported spending $50,000. 
Most cities pay for the land and improve- 
ments out of current budgets, a few have 
used surplus cash, and several levy special 
assessments. 

Maintenance costs for most of the munici- 
pal parking lots are in general low, accord- 
ing to the report, since less than 15 per cent 
of the lots reported have part-time or full- 
time attendants, and only half of them are 
equipped with night lighting. In some cities 
lots are attended only on Saturday or at 
night, or are supervised by police officers. 

The cities follow an almost uniform policy 
in allowing free unlimited parking on the 
municipal lots, only eight cities charging a 
fee. Chicago, which levies 25 cents for 24 
hours of parking, showed a gross revenue of 
$215,000 in 1940. In Detroit municipal 
parking areas are located a short distance 
from the business center and are operated in 
connection with the cify-owned bus trans- 
portation system; 15 cents pays for all-day 
parking and transportation of the car driver 
downtown. Several cities, including Kala- 
mazoo and Ann Arbor, Michigan, permit 
free parking for the first two or three hours 
and charge small amounts for succeeding 
hours. Ithaca, New York, charges 15 cents a 
day, 75 cents a week, or $3.00 a month. 

One of the newest municipally owned 
parking lots is a 128-car lot opened in Jan- 
uary, 1942, by the city of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. The land, specifically acquired for use 
as a parking lot, together with the improve- 
ments, cost the city $25,002, financed from 
the current operating budget. The lot, man- 
aged by the board of public works, has a 
full-time attendant who is paid $90 a month, 
and graveling the lot and constructing a 
small shelter cost about $1,000. During the 
hours from 8:00 A. M. to 6:00 P. m. the first 
three hours of parking are free, with a 
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charge of 10 cents for each hour in excess 
of three hours, and a maximum charge of 
25 cents. The lot is open to the public for 
free parking on Sundays and holidays and 
from 6:00 p. Mm. until 8:00 A. M. on all other 
days. Under an ordinance adopted in 1941, 
Ann Arbor also requires that all new build- 
ings must provide for off-street parking 
areas. For example, for every four families 
who live in a building, space must be set 
aside for three cars; for an office building, 
space for one car for every 500 square feet 
of floor area; and in factories one car stall 
for every two workers. Likewise, all newly 
erected theaters and retail businesses must 
provide off-street parking for customers. 
Legislation specifically authorizing the ac- 
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quisition and operation of parking lots by 
municipalities has been enacted in seven 
states during 1941: California, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky (Louisville only), Maine, 
New Hampshire, and North Carolina. The 
California law enables 25 per cent of the 
property owners of any city or community 
to set up a parking district to construct 
parking areas financed through a bond issue. 
The bonds are limited to 20 per cent of the 
assessed valuation of each parcel of real 
estate, and cost of maintenance of the free 
areas is held to five cents annually for each 
$100 assessed valuation. Beverly Hills plans 
to widen a business district alley to provide 
parking areas which will accommodate about 
60 cars in each block. 





MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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DJFMAM J J A S ON DO 
Source: Bureau of the Census and National 
Safety Council 


Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 2,380 in February, 1942, an 8 
per cent decrease as compared with February, 
1941. Total deaths for all of 1941 were 16 per 
cent higher than for all of 1940. 


PER CENT CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the trends in cost of living 
for moderate-income families, 1940 to Feb- 
truary 15, 1942, compared with the average for 


the five predefense years. The cost of living 
on February 15, 1942, the latest date for which 
figures are available, was 14.1 per cent higher 
than on August 15, 1939; the cost-of-living 
index was 98.5 on August 15; 1939 (1935-39 
average = 100), and on February 15, 1942, 
it had advanced to 112.6. The cost-of-living 
index is based on the cost of goods purchased 
by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 
large cities. Average living costs in 11 small 
cities of 5,000 to 50,000 rose 13.7 per cent 
between June, 1939, and December, 1941. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s Index stood at 2.38 per 
cent on April 1, 1942. (Note: This is an 
index of bond yields; yields vary inversely with 
bond prices. Thus a low point on the graph 
represents a favorable market from the point 
of view of city officials, and vice versa.) The 
Bond Buyer’s Index averages yields of bonds 
of first, second, and third grade of 20 large 
cities. 


























What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











City Liable for Inadequate Storm Drains 


EW YORK CITY has been held liable for 

damages totaling $130,000 allegedly re- 
sulting from inadequate storm sewers, by recent 
verdict of the New York State Supreme Court. 
Action had been brought by a group of resi- 
dents in Queens with claims for damages during 
a cloudburst when storm sewers failed to carry 
off the storm water. 


Service Charges Pay Sewerage Costs 


Sewer service charges based on water bills 
finance the operation and maintenance of the 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin (39,089), sewerage system, 
in addition to paying interest on and retiring 
sewerage bonds. The city collected $75,255 in 
sewer service charges in 1941, while operating, 
maintenance, and administrative expenses to- 
taled $44,025. The sale of sludge for use as 
fertilizer yielded $812 during 1941, which off- 
set the sludge removal cost and upkeep of the 
sludge beds and plant grounds. . . . A compre- 
hensive survey of all cities over 10,000, just 
completed by the International City Managers’ 
Association, shows that 185, or 17.3 per cent, 
of these cities make sewer rental charges. De- 
tailed data for these individual cities, together 
with 1941 revenues from sewer rentals, will 
appear in The 1942 Municipal Year Book, 
which will be off the press early in May. 


Incinerator Ash Screening Plant 


Toronto, Canada, has recently put into oper- 
ation a plant for reclaiming burned tin cans 
from the ash residue of the city’s incinerators. 
It is estimated that approximately 5,000 tons 
of burned cans will be recovered each year, 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association 
of Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


and net the city a substantial revenue. The 
residue of the city’s four incinerators is trucked 
to the screening plant and dumped upon slop- 
ing grate bars. 


Cincinnati First in Fire Contest 


Cincinnati, Ohio, has won the grand award 
for the best work accomplished in fire preven- 
tion and protection in the 1941 Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest, sponsored jointly by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and the National Fire Waste Council. More 
than 500 cities participated in the contest in 
which credit is given for fire loss records, inten- 
sive educational activities in fire prevention, 
organization for fire defense, and permanent 
improvements to eliminate fire hazards. The 
average per capita fire loss of the cities report- 
ing in the 1941 contest was $1.61, as compared 
with an average per capita of approximately 
$2.40 for the country as a whole. Winning cities 
in the six population groups were Milwaukee; 
Cincinnati; Wichita, Kansas; Lakewood, Ohio; 
Parkersburg, West Virginia; and Valley City, 
North Dakota. 


Coordinated Purchasing 


The Milwaukee, Wisconsin, coordinated pur- 
chasing board has organized formally after a 
year’s successful work as an informal associa- 
tion of purchasing agents. The 18 municipal 
members get special trade discounts by pooling 
their buying power, even though each city re- 
tains control of its own purchases and contracts. 
Member purchasing agents also profit by ex- 
changing information on recent federal priorities 
orders. 


No General Debt in 18 Cities 


There are no general obligation bonds out- 
standing in 18 Wisconsin municipalities: Alma, 
Arcadia, Black River Falls, Brodhead, Delavan, 
Dodgeville, Fountain City, Hartford, Hudson, 
Ladysmith, Mauston, Mosinee, Montello, Mon- 
treal, New Lisbon, Prescott, Richland Center, 
and Wisconsin Dells. The amortization fund of 
Milwaukee almost equals the city’s outstanding 
indebtedness. By charter ordinance Menasha 
has established a reserve fund for financing 
improvements. 
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Discounts on Special Assessments 


Morganton, North Carolina, allows property 
owners a discount of 5 per cent for payment of 
special assessments against property for abutting 
street improvements during the first and second 
months after bills are mailed. The discount is 
decreased 1 per cent per month for each suc- 
ceeding month until it is eliminated, after which 
interest at 4 per cent is charged on the unpaid 
balance. As a result of this inducement to 
prompt payment, 41.8 per cent of the total 
assessment was collected during the period the 
discounts were in effect, and a total of 49.6 per 
cent in the first year. The total amount of dis- 
counts allowed was $1,721, or 4 per cent of the 
total collected during the year ending January 
1, 1942. 


Union Recognition 


Bay City, Michigan, has adopted a declara- 
tion of working policy in which it agrees to deal 
with an SCMWA local (CIO) in the adjust- 
ment of all grievances that may arise regarding 
hours, wages, and general working conditions of 
all hourly employees. A grievance procedure is 
established, seniority of hourly employees is 
provided, and vacations are granted to employ- 
ees who have worked for a specified time during 
the year. The council and the union agreed to 
delay consideration of wage increases until 
budget-making time. 


Wartime Traffic Program 


Baltimore, Maryland, has adopted 11 traffic 
ordinances to relieve congestion caused by de- 
fense workers. No parking is allowed on many 
downtown streets during the day, one-way 
streets are established, loading and unloading of 
merchandise on certain streets is forbidden dur- 
ing rush hours, and taxicabs are required to take 
on and discharge passengers only at street curbs. 


Tire Theft Ordinances 


Lansing, Michigan, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have adopted ordinances de- 
signed to prevent thefts of automobile tires and 
tubes. The Lansing ordinance requires all deal- 
ers in used tires to thumbprint persons from 
whom they purchase tires and automobile ac- 
cessories for resale. 


Municipal Housing Authorities 


Portland, Oregon, has recently established a 
housing authority. Sixty-six cities of 100,000 
population or more are now within the jurisdic- 
tion of a metropolitan or municipal housing 
authority. Of the remaining 17 cities in this 
population group that do not have a housing 


authority, nine are located in states with en- 
abling legislation: San Diego, Waterbury, Evans- 
ville, Indianapolis, Lynn, Albany, Rochester, 
Spokane, and Tacoma. Eight cities are in states 
without enabling legislation: Des Moines, Kan- 
sas City (Kansas), Wichita, Duluth, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Oklahoma City, and Salt Lake 
City. 


War Relief Appeals Board 


A general appeals board for the Oakland, 
California, area has been established in the 
East Bay to pass upon the merits of all nation- 
wide or local appeals for war relief activities, 
such as Navy relief, U. S. O., China relief, Rus- 
sian relief, etc. The board will also attempt to 
establish some control over local quotas of 
nationwide appeals. City Manager John F. 
Hassler represents the city of Oakland on the 
board, which is composed of many representa- 
tives of private industry, labor, and charitable 
organizations. Public and private agencies have 
indicated their willingness to cooperate with the 
policy of the board by agreeing not to donate 
funds to war relief drives until they have been 
approved by the board and the local quota has 
been set. 


More Salary Increases 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, is granting an an- 
nual bonus of $100 plus 3 per cent of salary 
to all employees except those employed less 
than one-half time or whose gross annual sal- 
aries are more than $3,500. Classified employ- 
ees who receive the prevailing union wage and 
elected officials are also excluded. . . . Morgan- 
ton, North Carolina, has granted increases of 
$5.00 monthly to employees earning $1,560 or 
less annually; of $7.50 monthly to those earn- 
ing between $1,560 and $2,400; and $10 monthly 
to all who earn more than $2,400 annually. The 
increases range from 7.7 to 3.3 per cent. 


Reorganization in Louisville 


The Louisville health department and the 
Jefferson County health department will be con- 
solidated under an act recently enacted by the 
Kentucky legislature. Five other acts provide 
for the elimination of the independent park dis- 
trict and consolidation of its police and recrea- 
tion divisions with the city government, con- 
solidation of two personnel boards into one, 
provision for street reconstruction expense to 
be assessed against property in a large bene- 
fited area, authorization for the city to purchase 
and operate off-street parking facilities, and 
establishment of a committee to conduct re- 
habilitation of existing properties under super- 
vision of the city government. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














MUNICIPAL BUDGET PROCEDURE AND Bunc- 
ETARY ACCOUNTING. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States 
and Canada, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1942. 100pp. $1. 

This concise, compact manual, written espe- 
cially for municipal officials, is the best guide 
available to sound budgetary procedures. Every 
municipal administrator and finance officer, re- 
gardless of size of city, should have a copy of 
this important manual. 


METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT. By Victor 
Jones. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago. 1942. 364pp. $4. 
An analysis of the problem of integrating 


local government in the larger metropolitan 
areas of the United States. Metropolitan com- 
munities in this country and abroad are de- 
scribed. The structural, fiscal, legal, and politi- 
cal aspects of the problem and of proposed 
solutions are analyzed. 


Cost-oF-LIvING SALARY PLANS FoR MUNIC- 
IPAL Employees. By J. M. Leonard and 
Rosina Mohaupt. Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, Inc., 5135 Cass Ave- 
nue, Detroit. 1942. 5ipp. 

This report compares the St. Paul and Dear- 
born cost-of-living plans and outlines the basic 
essentials of a cost-of-living formula that can 
be used in making salary adjustments. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


MEMORANDUM ON THE REORGANIZATION OF 
LocaL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. By G. D. 
H. Cole. Committee on Public Administra- 
tion, Social Science Research Council, 261 
Broadway, New York. 1942. 21pp. 

MILWAUKEE CopE OF ORDINANCES. Edited by 
Richard E. Krug. Milwaukee Reference Li- 
brary, City Hall, Milwaukee. Variously 
paged. $5.00. 

ORDINANCES OF THE City oF ANN ArBor. Com- 
piled by William M. Laird. City Clerk, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. $1.50. 

STANDARDIZATION ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL 
TECHNICAL AND TRADE ORGANIZATIONS. By 
Robert A. Martino. United States National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 288pp. 75 cents. 

WHEN PoputaTion Mounts. Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research and Service and League of 
Oregon Cities. University of Oregon, Eugene. 
1942. 27pp. 


DEFENSE 


Arr Rais; WHat You Must Know, WHat 
You Must Do. Revised edition. Ministry 
of Home Security. British Library of Infor- 
mation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
10 cents. 

BLACKOUTS AND Arr RAIpDS—MopEL OrDINANCE 


ANNOTATED. By Charles S. Rhyne. National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 


Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 1942. 
36pp. $2. 
Crivit Arr PATROL ORGANIZATION, PURPOSE, 


PROGRAM, ENLISTMENT. United States Office 
of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 1942. 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE PROTECTIVE CONCEALMENT. 
United States Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 1942. 68pp. 

ConTrRoL CENTERS. League of California Cities, 
2121 Allston Way, Berkeley. 1942. 6pp. 

(1) GLass AND GLass SuBsTITUTES. 18pp. 10 
cents. (2) SUGGESTED REGULATIONS FOR RE- 
TAIL STORES FOR BLACKOUTS—AIR RaAIDs. 
15pp. United States Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Washington, D. C. 1942. 

ORDINANCES ESTABLISHING AUXILIARY POLICE 
AND Fire Forces, AND AN AIR RAID WARDEN 
Service. League of California Cities, 2121 
Allston Way, Berkeley. 1942. 6pp. 

ORGANIZING FOR ToTAL War. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Entire issue, March, 1942. 3457 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. $2. 

SUGGESTIONS ON FEEDING IN A DISASTER. Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
1942. 62pp. 


FINANCE 
(1) ALLowaANces FoR Cost oF COLLECTION, 
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SHRINKAGE AND EVAPORATION — GASOLINE 
Tax. 10pp. (2) BrBLIoGRAPHY ON DEFENSE 
REVENUES. 6pp. (3) Motor Fue, Exemp- 
TIONS OR REFUNDS. 2pp. (4) SomE CURRENT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN STATE FINANCE. 12pp. 
(5) Strate ADMISSIONS AND AMUSEMENT 
TAXEs. 5pp. (6) STATE TAXATION OF ELEC- 
TRICAL ENERGY. 2pp. (7) STATE TAXES ON 
Sort Drinks. 3pp. Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1942. 50 cents each. 

EcoNOMY MANUAL FOR LEGISLATION ON STATE 
AND LocaL GOVERNMENT. Citizens Bureau of 
Governmental Research, 180 State Street, 
Albany. 1942. 64pp. 

MunicipaL AccounTING. By Lloyd Morey and 
Orval W. Diehl. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York. 1942. 415pp. $4.50. 

PROBLEMS IN LONG-TERM MUNICIPAL FISCAL 
Poticy WiTH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NOorR- 
FOLK, VirGINIA. By V. O. Key. National 
Resources Planning Board, Field Office, Post 
Office Building, Baltimore. 1941. 43pp. 

StaTE TAx COLLECTIONS, 1941. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
1942. 37pp. 


FIRE 


INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL, FIGHTING THE FIRE 
Boms. (Approved by OCD.) Transfilm, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1942. 16pp. 
50 cents. 

(1) STANDARDS FOR CARBON DIOXIDE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS AND INERT GAS 
FOR FIRE AND EXPLOSION PREVENTION. 1942. 
42pp. (2) STANDARDS FOR THE _ INSTAL- 
LATION, MAINTENANCE, AND USE OF PROPRI- 
ETARY, AUXILIARY, AND LocAL SYSTEMS FOR 
WATCHMAN, FrrE ALARM, AND SUPERVISORY 
SERVICE. 1941. 40pp. National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York. 


HEALTH 


AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION YEAR 
Book, 1941-42. American Public Health As- 
sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York. 1942. 
178pp. 

HOUSING 

HousInG AS A TOWNBUILDING PROBLEM. By 
Walter Gropius and Martin Wagner. Gradu- 
ate School of Design, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. 1942. 60pp. 

REORGANIZATION OF FEDERAL HovusiInG AGEN- 
cies. National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. February 
25, 1942, entire issue. 15 cents. 

Use or DEMOUNTABLE HoUSES IN THE WAR 
Hovusinc ProcraM. National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1942. 4pp. 15 cents. 


LEGAL 


MunicrpaAL Law Court DECcIsIons, JANUARY- 
FEBRUARY, 1942. National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 10pp. (New 
monthly journal.) 

MUNICIPALITIES AND THE LAW IN ACTION IN 
1941. Edited by Charles S. Rhyne. National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 1942. 693pp. 
$7.50. 


PERSONNEL 


MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers Asso- 
ciations, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 1942. 
34pp. 

SALARY SURVEY OF PosITIONS PAID FROM FUNDS 
PROVIDED BY THE WAYs AND MEANS CoMMIT- 
TEE, City CoUNCIL, MINNEAPOLIS. 1942. 
1942. llpp. 

SELECTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF PROSPECTIVE 
FoREMEN. By John W. Riegel. Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 1941. 69pp. $2. 

SuRVEYS OF HIGHWAY ENGINEERING POSITIONS 
AND SALARIES. By Allen P. Richmond, Jr. 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West 
39 Street, New York. 1941. 80pp. $1.30. 


PLANNING 


SEMINAR ON BLIGHTED AREAS UNDER THE DE- 
FENSE ProGRAM. Maryland State Planning 
Commission, Latrobe Hall, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 1941. 100pp. 25 cents. 


POLICE 


RECOMMENDED PoLice CIvi_ SERVICE RULES 
AND REGULATIONS FOR PENNSYLVANIA Bor- 
OUGHS AND TOWNSHIPS OF THE First CLAss. 
Pennsylvania Government Administration 
Service, 34 Blanchard Hall, 36th and Walnut 
Streets, Philadelphia. 1942. 25 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Bass FIBRE SUBSTITUTES FOR STREET BROOMS. 
American Public Works Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 2pp. 

MUNICIPAL ADOPTION OF THE PROPOSED FED- 
ERAL EMERGENCY PLUMBING STANDARDS FOR 
DeFENSE Hovusinc. American Municipal As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 


20pp. $1. 
RECREATION 


STUDY OF THE PARK AND RECREATION PROBLEM 
OF THE UNITED States. United States Na- 
tional Park Service, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
279pp. $1.25. 





























Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 











POSITIONS OPEN 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT (7,628). City Man- 
ager. The town and village of Bennington will 
join in hiring a town and village manager, and 
the village of North Bennington may cooperate 
in hiring one manager for all three places. 
Familiarity with Vermont laws and previous 
manager experience preferred. Starting salary 
from $3,000 to $5,000. Applications should be 
sent to A. C. Buffum, Selectman, Bennington. 

MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN (47,697). City Man- 
ager. Harry J. Lewis, manager since January 1, 
1941, has resigned effective May 1. A registered 
engineer with previous manager experience pre- 
ferred. Probable starting salary from $4,500 to 
$7,600. Expect to make appointment by May 1. 
Applications should be sent to R. F. Cooper, 
City Clerk. 


Norwoop, MAssACHuUSETTS (15,838). 
Manager. Town owns electric light plant, water 
works, sewage disposal plant, and airport. Prob- 
able starting salary, $4,500 to $5,100. Walter 
Blasenak, Clerk, Board of Selectmen. 

HARRISON TOWNSHIP, PENNSYLVANIA (13,- 
161). City Manager. T. B. Young, manager 
since March, 1940, resigned effective March 31, 
1942. A registered civil engineer with previous 
manager experience preferred. Salary, $3,300. 
Send applications to the Harrison Township 
Board of Commissioners, 41 Chestnut Street, 
Natrona. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Junior Professional 
Assistant, $2,000 a year. Closing date for receipt 
of applications, April 27, 1942. Secure An- 
nouncement No. 221 (assembled), United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


City 











Newly Published 


Model City Charter 


ee ee rearranged and rewritten in accordance with the best modern 
practice of legal draftsmanship, the fifth edition of the Model City Charter 
has been revised by a committee of authorities on municipal government after 


four years of work. 


Among many new features: Planning for capital expenditures, a fiscal calendar, 
new budget provisions, low cost housing, assessment of property and collection 


of taxes. 


Widely used in drafting “strong mayor” charters as well as council-manager plan 
charters (the form of government it provides), the Model City Charter is credited 
with having exerted more influence on the improvement of local government than 


any other single document. 


172 Pages (including appendices) in Sturdy Paper Covers 


$1.00 


Reduced rates for quantity purchases 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


299 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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